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HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 


RATES—$0.50 per year to residents of Pennsylvania, regard- 
less of address. $1.00 per year for Non-Residents of Pennsyl- 
(Out-of-State, District of Columbia, Canadian or For- 
eign.) Club rates are available to organizations presenting 
25 or more subscriptions in a single order. Remittances by 
check or money order to be made payable to the Department 
of Revenue, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, CASH FOR- 
WARDED AT SENDER’S RISK. STAMPS NOT ACCEPTED. 
Your local Game Protector, County Treasurer or other Hunting 
License Issuing Agent will take your subscription; or you may 
forward it direct to the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


vania. 
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Please report all changes of address promptly, sending both 
your old and new addresses. 


Publication office, Cameron and Kelker Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Executive and editorial office, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Permission to reprint will be granted provided proper credit 
is given. 
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ATTENTION HUNTERS! 


CHANGES MADE IN THE GAME LAWS BY THE 1942 SPECIAL 
AND 1943 REGULAR SESSIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE ARE AS 
FOLLOWS: 


1. WARTIME HOURS—Sections 702, 719 and 806 of the Game Law were 
amended to enable the Ganie Commission to adjust hours for hunting, 
carrying certain firearms and ammunition, etc., to conform with time 
changes or designations established by Federal Law, or by any regulations 
promulgated thereunder. (Act No. 11, April 13, 1942.) 


2. SALE OF DEERSKINS—Section 716 of the Game Law was amended to 
authorize the sale and purchase of hides of lawfully killed deer, if they are 
disposed of by the original owner within 90 days after the close of the 
previous open season, but prohibits the sale of hides from deer killed to 
protect crops. 


Section 716 was also amended to prohibit the purchase or sale of wild 
caught Pennsylvania raccoons for propagating purposes, although the sale 
of such animals for release is still permitted. The provisions of the law 
with reference to possession permits and propagating licenses are not 
affected by this change. (Act No. 99, May 6, 1943.) 


3. REFUNDS—Section 1212 of the Game Law was amended so that the 
Commission may refund any moneys erroneously paid into the State 
Treasury for hunting license fees by county treasurers subsequent to the 
thirty-first day of December one thousand nine hundred thirty-four if the 
return of such fee was requested of the Commonwealth within six months 
after their payment into the State Treasury. (Act No. 67, April 30, 1943.) 


4, EXTENDING POWERS—An amendment to the 1942 Sabotage Prevention 
Act vests game protectors, foresters, forest rangers and fish wardens with 
the same powers vested in constables and other peace officers to make 
arrests for sabotage. (Act No. 281, May 26, 1943.) 


5. TRESPASS LAW—Section 954 of the Penal Code was amended by includ- 
ing the lessee or occupant among those who may post private property 
against trespass and repeals the old 1901 Act applying only to agricultural 
lands. (Act No. 143, May 21, 1943.) 


(Because the changes were so few, the Commission decided not to print any 
game law pamphlets for the 1943-44 period in order to cooperate in the war 
effort, but instead will issue a supplement to the 1941-42 Game Law Pamphlet. 
By doing this there will be a saving of over 30,000 pounds of paper. Persons 
desiring these changes in detail to place in their 1941-42 Game Law Pamphlet 
may secure them by writing direct to the Game Commission at Harrisburg.) 
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Marines at Guadalcanal with their War Dogs. There 


must be an adequate supply of properly trained dogs for 
our Armed Forces next year. To achieve this a national 
breeding program has been instituted under the auspicés 
of the U. S. Coast Guard and sanctioned by Dogs For 
Defense, Inc. Lieut. W. Newbold Ely, Ambler, Pennsyl- 


vania, is in charge of this work in the Keystone State. 


JULY 
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Over 94 toms of fat from fur-bearing animals were saved by 


[Ast Fall the Commission sponsored two 

war-effort programs—one to salvage 
deerskins for making gloves and vests for 
those in the armed forces; the other to save 
the fat from fur-bearing animals for making 
glycerine. Both were successful despite the 
fact that they were promulgated without a 
lot of groundwork due to the short time 
Tequired to get the ball rolling in each case. 
Also, there were legal complications with 
reference to the contribution of deerskins, 
Which made that program especially diffi- 
cult to administer. 

It looked at the outset as though both 
ventures would fall short of the mark, but 
When everything was said and done, and 
the reports were finally tabulated, it was 


learned that deer hunters had contributed 
over 7,000 skins and that fur-dealers and 
rendering plants had saved over 94 tons of 
grease. 


Now just what does all that mean in terms 
of gloves, jackets, etc., or in glycerine? 
Let’s sum it up quickly: — 


One average tanned hide in good condi- 
tion will produce four pairs of gloves, which 
means that at least 28,000 pairs could be 
made from the deerskins contributed. 


Ninety-four tons of grease will produce 
enough glycerine to fire 752,000-37 mm 
anti-aircraft shells, or 940,000-37mm anti- 
tank shells, or 1,880,000 rounds from a .50 
caliber airplane cannon. 


Pennsylvania fur dealers, 
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Photo W. L. R. Drake. 


trappers, and rendering plants. 


The 7,000 skins contributed represented 
only about one-fourth of the deer taken 
last year. Total figures are not yet avail- 
able, but the count to date is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 27,000. If every hunter 
would have contributed his deerskin 
year it would have meant many more gloves 
Let us 
hope that our sportsmen will go all-out in 
the campaign to salvage deerskins next 
season. Act No. 99, signed by Governor 
Martin on May 6, authorizing the sale of 
deerskins will permit the disposal of the 
hides through the regular channels of trade. 


last 


or vests for the men in the service. 


(Continued on page 19) 














The rare long-eared bat, whose ears measure 1% inches, is not at all 
ferocious. It has been found only once in Pennsylvania but might be 
found again. Note the thumb projecting from the wrist; the fingers are 
included in the webbed wing. 


AVES are nature’s air raid shelters. Since before the dawn 
of history men and beasts have sought safety in their dark 
recesses. . 

Fully 30,000 years ago men in southern France drove huge bears 
out of the caves and made their own homes there. They decor- 
ated the walls with amazingly good drawings of the bison, rein- 
deer, and mammoth that roamed the countryside in those days. 

You won’t have to dispossess a savage bear to enter any of 
Pennsylvania's 120 caves, but if you should excavate the clay 
floor of one of them you might find the skull and fangs of a 
creature that was even more ferocious, the extinct saber-toothed 
tiger. Nine-inch long canines or eyeteeth of these fearsome cats 
have been unearthed among fossil deposits in Port Kennedy Cave, 
near Valley Forge. 

In the same cave, in 1870, were found bones of a mastodon, a 
tapir, a huge bear and of peccaries as well as of many kinds of 
smaller animals which have long since disappeared. Musk-ox, that 
now live only in arctic America, were found in Durham Cave, be- 
low Easton. Bones of peccary and sloth in Frankstown Cave, near 
Altoona, prove that the climate was once much warmer here. 
Bones of six mastodons also were found at Frankstown. Bison 
and caribou remains were excavated at Hartman’s Cave, near 
Stroudsburg. 

Nearly a century ago many fossils were found in caves around 
Carlisle, but scarcely anyone has hunted for fossils in Pennsylvania 
caves in recent years. Doubtless there are still important finds 
to be made. 

Today’s cave inhabitants are very much smaller than some of 
the fossil ones. With the exception of skunks, all of them may 
be observed safely at arm’s length, or closer if you wish. Pack 


*Pres., The Pennsylvania Academy of Science. 
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Dwellers In 


Photos by the Author 


rats, bats, frogs, and salamanders are the principal dwellers under- 
ground in Pennsylvania, though a host of smaller creatures, mostly 
insects and their relatives, also find shelter there. 


One of the most interesting of western animals is the famous 
pack rat. His eastern cousin, the Allegheny cave rat or wood rat, 
is less well known but no less interesting. This cleanly rodent, 
looking a bit like a giant white-footed mouse, is one of nature's 
greatest collectors for he scampers away with any loose object he 
can find. Usually he stores them away in his underground 
“museum.” 

I camped one evening in the hunting territory of a family of 
these acquisitive creatures and didn’t have a dull moment for 
the rest of the night. I had scarcely finished unpacking when 
articles began disappearing. Paper, string, and bits of food were 
whisked away while I was setting up my camera. Just as I 
loaded my flashgun one particularly bold fellow grabbed a wax- 
paper-wrapped sandwich, sank his long incisors into it, then 
straightened up on his hind feet and scurried away, gripping his 
prize between his forepaws. I got a picture of the brazen. thief 
but he escaped with my lunch. Later that night he returned to 


The tiny yellowish pipistrelle or pigmy bat measures only two inches 
from toes to nose as it hangs in solitary hibernation from Septembet 


til April. Bats always hang upside down. 
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Darkness 


By Charles E. Mobnr* 


tug at my blankets as I lay dozing near his subterranean hideout. 


I still have my blankets but a friend of mine lost a fountain pen 
to a cave rat. 

In Cold Cave, below Pequea on the Susquehanna, I led a group 
of forty persons to a ledge where a cave rat sat on its nest of 
wild grapevine fibers and eyed us curiously but unafraid. Scat- 
tered around it were mushrooms, berries, and fern leaves, the 
normal food of these creatures when there are no picnickers to 
raid. Trader rats, the western prospectors called them for their 
habit of leaving an article in the place of the one they pilfer. 
Usually it is an acorn, a stone or a stick they are carrying when 
they come upon your penknife, watch, or other gadget. So don't 
let a cave rat trade with you. 

Bats are more familiar cave dwellers. These winged animals, 
the only furry creatures that really fly, can be found in almost 
every cave in Pennsylvania. In some caves there are literally 


“bushels of bats,” in others only a specimen or two, but if you go 

hunting for a bat your search is almost certain to be successful. 
You may have trouble getting recruits to join you on a bat 

Some persons suffer from claustrophobia, an 


hunting expedition. 





The number on the tiny aluminum arm band proves that this little 
brown bat has come back to Aitkin Cave, Mifflin County, winter after 
winter. Where it spends the summer will not be known until someone 
finds the bat and reports its number. 





A cave or long-tailed salamander, yellow with black spots and six 
inches long, is the commonest “spring lizard’ underground in Penn- 
sylvania. 


overpowering fear of being trapped in a small space, either closet, 
passage way, or cave. Others are just afraid of bats. Perhaps 
they think that bats get entangled in peoples hair, particularly 
women’s long tresses. 

As a matter of fact bats have no trouble avoiding obstacles, even 
in total darkness. This remarkable ability has intrigued scientists 
and broom-swinging householders alike. Just recently scientists 
have discovered that bats, besides producing high-pitched audible 
notes, spit out a-regular barrage of “supersonic” notes, too high 
for human ears to hear. These vibrations, bounding back as echoes 
from obstacles in the path of the bat, guide its flight. 

Bats maneuver as easily through the winding passages of caves 
as through the leafy avenues which they visit at night in search 
of the flying insects that compose their diet. Bats are not blind, 
of course, but they evidently use their eyes but little. 

You may see bats flying around a cave entrance on summer 
evenings but rarely do they roost in caves in warm weather. 

It is in winter, when insect populations disappear, that bats 
take up a cave abode. One kind, the little yellowish pigmy bat, 
seeks out the caves before summer is quite over and doesn’t 
emerge until late April, a seven-month’s hibernation. The hardy 
big brown bat, commonly ‘seen in cities and towns, usually waits 
‘till December before retiring to the safe, even temperature of 
cave land, an unvarying 55° F. or thereabouts. 

There are seven species of bats which hibernate in Pennsyl- 
vania caves. Three other kinds of local bats fly southward to 
warmer climes at the approach of winter. 

To discover how far bats fly to spend the winter in a cave, I 
have tagged or banded several thousand of them. Some of the 

(Continued on page 24) 





Service Wi 


Eprror's Norte: In the last several issues 
we have given our readers a brief account of 
the activities of the various Federal Con- 
servation agencies, particularly with refer- 
ence to their war effort programs. We are 
devoting this number to a short account of 
the National Park Service, which, like all 
other Federal Departments, has gone “all out” 
in the war program. The wide scope and im- 
portance of the many things which the 
Service has undertaken since the war makes 
it impossible to do other than merely skim 
the surface, and that is just what your Edi- 
tor is going to try to do. Quoting from the 
Department’s last annual report as presented 
by Newton B. Drury, National Park Service 
Director: 


N WAR, no less than in peace, the national 
parks and allied areas have served as 
havens of refuge for those fortunate enough 
to be able to visit them. Providing an en- 
vironment that tends to give relief from 
the tension of a warring world, the parks 
are being looked upon as a factor in a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation, physical and mental, 
that will be increasingly necessary as the 
war progresses. In the past 12 months, July 
1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, approximately 
650,000 members of the armed forces have 
visited the parks. Even though the demands 
of war may sharply curtail use by the 
civilian population for a time, Americans 
will still take pride and courage in the fact 
that this part of their cultural heritage is 

being preserved for future enjoyment. 
The wisdom of the Nation in preserving 
these areas is clearly evident on the Ameri- 
can continent today as increased demands 
upon our natural resources are invading and 
forever changing the native landscape. The 
Photo by U. S. Dept. of Interior. national parks and monuments may soon be 
Lunch time near Hanging Glacier, Glacier National Park. among the few places in the world where 
forests continue to evolve normally, where 
animal life remains in harmonious relation- 
ship to its environment, and where the ways 
of Nature and its works may still be 

studied in the original design. 


War Activities of the National Park Service 


On December 16, 1941, the Secretary of 
the Interior called upon all bureaus of the 
Department for “full mobilization of the 
Nation’s natural resources for war 
upon a basis best suited to serve our mili- 
tary and naval forces without waste, and 
with a view to saving all that we can of 
such resources for future generations.” 

The National Park Service has responded 
to that call, doing those things that came 
within its functions, endeavoring meanwhile 
to perform its established tasks, and not 
looking upon the war program as an oppor- 
tunity to expand. 

In all, 125 permits have been issued by 
the Department of the Interior to the War 
and Navy Departments and war agencies 
make use of National Park Service lands, 
buildings, and facilities. These permits have 
ranged from the installation of direction 
finders along the coastal areas to the com- 
plete assignment during the war period of 
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Photo by U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Pack outfit on the high divide between the north fork of the Quinault and the Queets. 
View is across the Queets Valley. Mount Tom and Mount Olympus in the distance. Olympic 
National Park. 





é, ‘ 
two national monuments—Fort Pulaski in 
Georgia and Cabrillo in California. The ex- 
tent and nature of most of these permits 
of necessity is confidential. 

To assist the War Production Board, ap- 
proximately 40 Service employees were as- 
signed to a pig-iron survey in about 900 
foundries located in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Immediate steps were taken after the 
declaration of war to establish fire-lookout 
and air-raid-warning towers in forested 
areas and to provide trained crews to combat 
forest fires and man lookout and patrol 
stations. 

First-aid courses and ambulance service 
training have been given in practically all 
areas of the National Park Service. Hos- 
pital supplies from Yosemite and Sequoia 
National Parks were made available to hos- 
pitals in the San Joaquin Valley to accom- 
modate patients that were moved from the 
San Francisco hospitals required for the 
sick and wounded from Pearl Harbor. 

The knowledge that Service personnel have 
of the areas under their administration is 
constantly sought by military authorities. 
The Army has requested Service landscape 
architects, engineers, and field men to assist 
in locating gun emplacements and effectively 
camouflaging them, and in reporting weather 
data, condition of roads and trails, and ac- 
cessibility of mountain and densely forested 
areas. 

Army Rest Camps 

Early in the spring of 1941 the Army rec- 
ognized the desirability of providing inex- 
pensive facilities in areas which would be 
available for use by soldiers on leave or 
which could be used for a week or two at 
a time to give men relief from the training 
grind. Field technicians of the National Park 
Service were called upon to assist in plan- 
ning and directing our CCC forces in the ae oe eT 
ggg gperee the Pages nar nl ~ Big tree of Maripasa Grove (note visitors standing under tree). Yosemite National Park. 
steadily increasing number of locations were 
considered and designated by the Army, 
most of them in or near centers of population 
and one on the Lake of the Ozarks Recre- 
ational Demonstration Area in Missouri. 
Thirty-three camps with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 20,000 men were constructed in 
23 States and the District of Columbia. 


Rest and Relaxation for British Sailors 


When the American shipyards were thrown 
open to the British Navy, the British Ad- 
visory Repair Mission was faced with the 
problem of making provision for the crews 
of these vessels that would permit the sail- 
ors to get away from the sea for as complete 
a change of scene as possible. The group- 
camping facilities in the recreational demon- 
Stration areas and five vacant CCC camps 
were offered to the British Navy through 
the United States Navy. These areas have 
been used by approximately 10,000 British 
sailors who have been accommodated in 
them for periods ranging from 3 days to 10 
weeks, 

Recently the National Park Service has 
been called upon to supply or arrange for 

(Continued on page 26) 


Photo by U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Tenaya Lake, Yosemite National Park. 











ywure engaged in field research on the wild turkey (Meleagris 
gallopavo silvestris) in Pennsylvania an attempt was made 
to study the amount of predation on turkeys. There is little 
definite evidence available at present as to the role that predators, 
such as the gray fox (Urocyon cinereoargenteus) and the red fox 
(Vulpes fulva), play in preying on wild turkeys. As fox scats 
(feces) were abundant on the wild turkey range along forest roads, 
trails, and field-edges, they were collected when opportunity 
permitted during regular field work. Analysis of the food con- 
tents of the fox scats served a twofold purpose: They afforded a 
better understanding of the fall food habits of the fox; and they 
showed that there was very little, if any, predation by foxes on 
wild turkeys during the late summer and early fall. 

The study was conducted under the direction of Dr. Logan J. 
Bennett, Biologist, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and Dr. P. F. 
English, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management, Department 
of Zoology and Entomology, The Pennsylvania State College. Mr. 
Merrill Wood, Assistant Professor of Zoology, Department of 
Zoology and Entomology, The Pennsylvania State College identified 
all bird feathers found in the scats. 


The scats were collected from four different counties: Hunting- 
don, 183; Bedford, 6; Centre, 3; and Fulton, 1. Table 1 shows the 
number of fox scats collected during the various months in 1941 
and 1942. The difference in the number collected during 1941 and 
1942 was due to two factors. There was an increase in the number 
of foxes on the area from 1941 to 1942, and a special effort was 
made to collect scats during the late summer and early fall of 1942. 


The majority of the scats were collected from a 30,000-acre wild 
turkey study tract in Huntingdon and Centre Counties in the Seven 
Mountains region. This area is typical of the chestnut oak (Quer- 
cus montana) -pitch pine (Pinus rigida) forest type group located 
in the ridge and valley region of south-central Pennsylvania. 
The area is composed mostly of unbroken timberland of various 
age classes and is distinctly a gray fox habitat. Tracks observed 
in the sand, dust, and snow indicated that the greatest majority 
of the foxes were gray. It was estimated that about 80 percent 
or more of the foxes were of this species. 


The collection and analysis of the scats was conducted as follows: 
Scats were collected in one- or two-pound size paper bags and 
labeled as to identity, location, and date of collection. The mate- 
rial was first thoroughly dried. In the laboratory the scats were 
broken apart and the various items separated. Hair was examined 
under a microscope and compared with hairs from known species. 
As it was difficult to distinguish between the hair of a red-backed 
mouse (Evotomys sp.) and a white-footed mouse (Peromyscus sp.), 
the two species were grouped together in the tables. Unknown 





Photo W. L. R. Drake. 


The depredation of foxes on game is probably at a minimum 
during the late summer and early fall. 
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seeds were compared to known seeds. The volume of the various 
items was determined by obtaining the volume of the entire scat, 
and then estimating the percentage of the total volume for the 
various constituents. This was the only practical method to use 
when the materials were mixed to a high degree. 


In evaluating the results of the analysis the frequency of occur- 
rence is perhaps the best criterion by which to judge the food 
habits of the fox. Scott (1941) showed through experimental work 
that the frequency of occurrence method provided the most reliable 
interpretation of the relative quantities of food consumed in scat 
analysis. 


Table 2 presents the analysis of 186 fox scats collected during 
September, October, and November in Huntingdon County during 
1941 and 1942. Devil’s darning needles or walking sticks and 
grasshoppers (Orthoptera) were foremost in importance. How- 
ever, if a larger number of scats was collected during the fall of 
1941, the results probably would have been different as there was 
a scarcity of walking sticks in the fall of 1941. White-footed mice 
and red-backed mice were second in importance on the list, 
Mice also were more abundant from field observations in 1942 
than in 1941. Other important food items were huckleberry 
(Gaylussacia spp.), wild grape (Vitis spp.), cottontail (Sylvilagus 
spp.), white-tailed deer (Odocoileus virginianus), black cherry 
(Prunus serotina), apple (Pyrus Malus), gray squirrel (Sciurus 
carolinensis), and grass (Gramineae). 


Bennett and English (1942) found that the cottontail, woodchuck 
(Marmota monax), white-tailed deer, white-footed mouse, and the 
red-backed mouse were important fall foods of the gray fox, upon 
analyzing 21 stomachs. Dearborn (1932), Errington (1935), and 
Hamilton, Hosley, and McGregor (1937) showed that the food 
habits of foxes varied with the relative abundance of prey. Con- 
sequently, food items leading the list one year may be of minor 
importance the next year. Furthermore, food habits are governed 
to a large extent by the type of habitat in which a predator is 
found. Cottontails and woodchucks were relatively scarce in the 
area where the majority of the scats were collected. 


Certain factors must be taken into consideration when judging 
the food habits of a predacious species, such as the fox, by scat 
analysis. The presence of certain food items does not necessarily 
mean that they were killed by the fox, as foxes are known to eat 
carrion, English and Bennett (1942). White-tailed deer hair in 
the scats was undoubtedly from carrion. Ruffed grouse (Bonasa 
umbellus) was definitely found in three and possibly in five other 
scats. Some of the birds were probably carrion. It is during 
this early fall season that grouse go through what is called their 
“crazy season” and are occasionally found dead after flying into 
obstructions, such as telephone wires. Some items, for example 
leaves, woody twigs, hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) leaves, and pine 
(Pinus spp.) needles, were probably picked-up when the fox was 
engaged in catching a mouse or some other prey. 


The main late summer and early fall foods of the foxes in the 
Seven Mountains region were found to be insects, mice, and fruits. 


Table 3 shows the results of the analysis of five scats collected 
in February and March. Four of the scats were collected in 
Bedford County, and one was collected in Centre County. Nelson 
(1933) examined 82 gray fox stomachs collected in Virginia during 
the months of January, February, and March. The important food 
items were listed by him in the following order: Rabbits, mice and 
native rats, fleshy fruits, dried fruits, poultry, small non-game 
birds, carrion, and game birds. Hatfield (1939) analyzed 53 gray 
fox stomachs collected during the winter months in Minnesota 
and found that rabbits, mice, miscellaneous vegetation, pheasants, 
undetermined animal matter, poultry, squirrels, fruits, carrion, 


1Paper No. 41 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit. Fish and Wildlife Service (U. S. Department of The Interior). 
The Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
American Wildlife Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on April 3, 1943, as Paper No. 1173 in the 
journal series of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2Graduate Assistant, Department of Forestry, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 
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Wild Turkey Territory 


By Edward L. Kozichy 


grass, shrews, and pocket gophers composed 98.6 percent of the 
total volume. 


Table 4 shows the contents of two scats collected during June 
1942 in Centre County. Neither tables 3 or 4 represent a sufficient 
number of scats for conclusions to be drawn, but are presented for 
their interest value. 


The depredation of foxes on game is probably at a minimum 
during the late summer and early fall. The heaviest predation on 
game probably comes in the nesting and brooding seasons. In- 
cubating game birds have a tendency to “freeze” on the nest when 
danger approaches, which allows a fox to get within jumping 
distance. Sutton (1929) found a wild turkey that apparently was 
killed on the nest by a gray fox. Errington (1935) stated that 
the type of prey taken by the fox fluctuated according to the 
season, weather conditions, abundance and vulnerability of prey 
populations. 


The results of the late summer and early fall food habits of the 
fox presented in this paper have certain definite limitations. 
During the fall of 1942 there was an abundance of walking sticks 
and mice on the study area. This abundance of food which was 
easily obtained by the fox may have acted as a buffer or substitute 
for valuable game species. The majority of scats were collected 
from a rather limited area of 30,000 acres. The results may have 
been different if opportunity permitted the collection of scats from 
a larger area of the forested sections of the ridge and valley region. 
The majority of the scats were collected in unbroken timberland. 
If more scats had been collected around fields a larger amount of 
small game, especially rabbits, may have been found. 


Summary 


1. The analysis of 186 fox scats collected in wild turkey range 
during the late summer and early fall showed no signs of predation 
on wild turkeys. 


2. Scats were collected from a typical portion of the chestnut 
oak-pitch pine forest type group in the ridge and valley region 
of south central Pennsylvania. 


3. An estimated 80 percent or more of the scats were gray fox 
scats. 


4. The main late summer and early fall foods of the foxes in 
wild turkey habitat consisted of walking sticks and grasshoppers, 
white-footed and red-backed mice, huckleberry, wild grape, cotton- 
tail, white-tailed deer, black cherry, apple, gray squirrel, and 
grasses. 


5. The results of the anlysis are limited in value by the relatively 
small area and type of country from which they were collected 
and the unusual abundance of mice and walking sticks during 
the fall of 1942. 


6. Food habits of the fox vary with the season of the year 
and abundance of various prey species. 


7. More research work is needed on the food habits of the fox 
during various seasons of the year under different prey popula- 
tions and weather conditions. 


(Continued from page 28) 





TABLE 1.—Number of fox scats collected during various months in 
1941 and 1942 
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TABLE 2.—Analysis of 186 fox scats collected during September, October, 
and November. £5 Huntingdon County during ten and 1942 

















Per- 
Times Total cent 
Items Occur- Volume Volume 
ring cc. 
Devil’s darning needles or walking sticks and 
grasshoppers (Orthoptera) ...............0.: 135 2,518 37.8 
White-footed mouse (Peromyscus sp.) and red- 
backed mouse (Evotomys sp.) .............. 88 2,349 35.2 
Huckleberry (Gaylussacia spp.) ............... 54 719 10.7 
WOME I CU MI isc vaciccccscsesesss 37 268 4. 
Cottontail (Sylvilagus spp.) ..............-... 11 262 3 
White-tailed deer (Odocoileus virginianus) .... 1 112 1 
Black cherry (Prunus serotina) .......... 7 11 98 1 
Rea iconic picc hd eciniahewn-aig done ' 10 89 1 
Gray squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis) .......... 3 95 1 
Co ere 32 64 1 
Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus) .......... 62 
Chicken (Gallus domesticus) ................ 30 
Hawthorn (Crataegus spp.) ............... 30 
Acorns (Quercus spp.) . 17 
Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos) — Gane ae eS 10 
Sn re PR ee: II ee re 
MR Ce ie Bada g yy adkescessiewese 4 


Butterfly cocoons (Lepidoptera) ............... 
Ruffed Grouse 
en as ee re 
Beetles (Coleoptera) 
EE Se 6 Pass tain aan b6e ese pe erese ss 4 
Blueberry (Vaccinum Spp:) .....ccccccccesess 
ES ee 
Woodchuck (Marmota monax) .............. 
Mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) leaves .... 
Thoroughwort (Eupatorium spp.) alas 

Sarsaparilla (Aralia sp.) 
Coen GUE GID acc ccc sccceccces. 
Striped skunk (Mephitis nigra) 
Ants, Bees, etc. (Hymenoptera) 
Spicebush (Benzoin aestivale) 
Horse bettle (Solanum sp.) 

Tick trefoil (Desmodium sp.) ................ 
Porcupine (Erethizon dorsatum) 
ey eo ieee cee cccess 
Unidentified animal material ................ , 
Unidentified insect material .................. 
Unidentified gallinaceous bird ................ 
Unidentified mammal hair .................... 
Unidentified vegetable matter ................ 
Unidentified passerine bird .................... 


Pa et CD 0 et et tt et et et et ee GO CO Co om GT Gt SI SI 4 01 Co I Co 
eeeestine eee eee eet ee eee eee et QhivisbnDOwinbn a worn 


eeeeeR eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeneeee 
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*Trace 100.0 











Photo by the Author. 
Fox signs in the snow. 
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Build a Nature Trail 

















They staked out the entire plot. 


Le ANGER, I'm bored”! a 

I had stopped to pass“the time of 
day with the chap who had just come to 
Rhododendron Lodge. The cabin was large, 
attractive, and modern in every detail; I 
couldn’t see why the city man shouldn’t be 
contented with his newly acquired property. 

“We've been here two days,” he continued, 
“I've arranged my work for this entire sum- 
mer so that I can frequently come to the 
Lodge, and I'm tired of it already.” 

I looked about him. In the hammock, 
asleep, was his fourteen year old daughter. 
A boy of about twelve was lying on his back 
beneath a tree, lazily reading a comic maga- 
zine which he was holding above his face. 
The third child, a boy of ten, was teasing 
his terrier. I could see that the children 
were bored too. 

So I suggested their building a nature 
trail. If they were planning to live in the 
mountains, they should become acquainted 
with their woodland neighbors. And since 
their plant neighbors couldn’t come calling, 
why not build a path that would lead to 
them. Perhaps it was a sort of desperation 
that made them accept my suggestion. 

Their ten acre plot was admirably suited 
to a nature trail, and we laid out the 
route with the greatest care. They decided 
that the trail should not be the one already 
constructed that led to the spring, but a 
new one that had no other utility besides 
plant knowing. It was considered impor- 
tant that the path should include as many 
different habitats as the area contained. 
There were six: an open forest, a thicket of 
witch hazel and other shrubs, an almost bare 
hill top, a small bog, a tangle of rhododen- 
dron near the stream, and the stream itself. 
They decided that no plant should be re- 
moved from the trail bed unless there were 
more of the same species in the vicinity. If 
a plant seemed rare, the trail would curve 





*Summer Ranger-naturalist at Acadia National 


around it. By the time the man had to return 
to the city, he with the children had staked 
out the entire trail which, with several 
short side paths, must have been a sixth of 
a mile in length. During their father’s ab- 
sence, the children worked on the trail, laid 
stepping stones through the bog, made an 
opening through the thicket, and even be- 
gan a rustic bridge across the impetuous 
mountain brook. 

When he returned, the father brought 
several well-illustrated bird books, insect 
books, flower and tree guides, white paint, 
wire, India ink, pens, brushes, and a pound 
of short nails. They decided that every spe- 
cies of plant and tree should be identified 
twice . . oftener if possible as a means 
of getting acquainted, and of showing the 
differences (often striking) between old and 
young plants. The tin was cut into different 


By Carsten Ahrens’ 


Silhouettes by Begagy T. Benton 


sized strips . . . many as small as an inch by 
two. These were painted white, and after 
drying, printed upon with the water-proof 
India ink. After a number of plants had 
been identified, and I had checked their iden- 
tifications, John, the older boy, would print 
the name of the organism on the tin label. 
This would be wired or nailed to the tree, 
or in case of a small plant, the label would 
be attached to a stake driven into the earth 
near by. None of the strips were larger 
than necessary; they were placed in such 
a way that they did not give a cluttered ap- 
pearance to the trail. In fact, a careless ob- 
server might have walked along the full 
length of the trail without noticing a tag. 
No label was hidden, yet none was ob- 
trusive. 


Very early in the labeling the question of 
names arose. The observation was made 
that all flowers and trees had two sets of 
names . . . a common name and a scientific 
one. Surely I wouldn’t expect them to use 
the scientific one! 


“Why not use the common name, but 
leave a little room for the scientific name 
if you wish to add it later?” 

And, of course, later they discovered that 
many of the rarer plants had no common 
names at all, or that several common plants 
had been given the same common name. 
Before the summer had passed, John had 
added the scientific name to every tag. Be- 
low the names, John would print some 


(Continued on page 28) 
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During the father’s absence the children worked on the trail. 
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CONSERVAT 


By N. R. Casille 


Teacher Puts Blame On General 
Public For Not Grasping Its Full 
Implications 


Reprinted from John Mock's column 
in the Pittsburgh Press 


IMPLY because the exigencies of war are 

daily disclosing weaknesses in our pres- 
ent practice of conservation, dozens of self- 
styled experts are attempting to explain 
why conservation has failed to make more 
progress than it has. 

Some toss the “whole kettle of fish” into 
the laps of political groups comprised of in- 
dividuals who flaunt conservation as bait 
designed for pulling votes into the old creel. 

Then, there are those who place the blame 
on the lack of understanding, not knowing 
what this or that stands for or, more proper- 
ly, not knowing what the aims of conserva- 
tion really are. 

Most of these critics would really be hit- 
ting closer to the bull’s eye if they would 
point out that the average non-sporting 
group, and this includes the bulk of our 
population, believes that conservation is some 
mysterious technology affecting and concern- 
ing the sportsmen alone. 

Erroneous Viewpoint Persists 


Strangely, our so-called leaders of con- 
servation have done little if anything, to 
dispel that erroneous viewpoint. “Sure,” I 
heard a prominent local man say just as 
these flagrant disclosures were coming to 
light, “let the sportsmen worry about it. 
They make laws to save their game and fish 
so that they can shoot it tomorrow. Con- 
servation, humph,” he snorted. 

He was referring to our system of game and 
fish laws. He contends that we shouldn't 
have laws. That not only the sportsmen, 
but every man, woman and child should be 
so conversant with the working principles 
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Wood ducks. Federal Duck Hunting Stamp design by Walter E. B. Bohl. 


of conversation that they would practice 
them as unfailingly as the average person 
observes the Sabbath. The idea is good, ex- 
cept that he is naive enough to believe that 
every one observes the Sabbath. 


Perhaps, the aims of some conservationists 
are too lofty, shooting as they are, over the 
heads of most of those whom they are 
endeavoring to reach. This is entirely due 
to the fact that they are unwilling to divorce 
their concepts of conservation from the fish 
and game angle. Oh yes, they include other 
considerations, to be sure, but it all finally 
gyrates back to the sportsman and his pur- 
suits. I, for one, am prone to do so. How 
many of you still remember that Pymatun- 
ing was originally a flood control project? 





Dear Fellow Sportsman: 


"grounded" in 1943. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





foreign service with our armed forces. 
work must go on if our sport is to be preserved for the 
future - and license fees are what pay the freight. So 
start the BUY A LICENSE Movement in_your town by getting 
your own fishing license today. 


March 29, 1942 


Even if you don't expect to fish or 
hunt this year - BUY A LICENSE! 
and fellow club members to buy one too. 
ourselves; war conditions are going to keep a lot of us 
And plenty of good sportsmen are in 


And urge your friends 
No use kidding 


But conservation 





253 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Well, now, the whole situation has gotten 
to the point where scarcely anyone under- 
stands what it’s all about. “Forget about 
conservation for the duration,’ says some, 
“because it deals with the sportsman and his 
sport.” Others are just as dogmatic when 
they declare: “We'll never starve because 
we have an abundance of game.” 

Here, we are being told to forget conser- 
vation on the one hand, and then being re- 
minded of a fact that conservation helped to 
make possible. 

Not Fully Aware of Implications 

Books putting forth the sound working 
principles of conservation are legion. We are 
apparently well grounded in good conserva- 
tion practices. Why, then, has it failed? 
It has not really failed. We as a people 
cannot whole-heartedly support anything un- 
less we are absolutely sold on the soundness 
of the whole undertaking. We are not yet 
fully aware of the full implications of con- 
servation. 

Fish and game commissions, sportsmen’s 
associations and similar groups have spon- 
sored and fostered conservation to the point 
where the average non-sporting citizen as 
well as some of the sportsmen themselves, 
believe that sportsmen and conservation are 
inseparable, and therefore, is only important 
to hunters and fishermen. So, the antagon- 
ists reason, why should we squander both 
time and money on anything that does not 
directly deal with the war effort? They, 
therefore, conclude that the most feasible 
action at this time would be to throw con- 
servation overboard for the duration. Some 
gaze yearningly at the Pennsylvania deer 
herd. The elk roaming the Jackson Hole 
country in Wyoming have been suggested as 


(Continued on page 25) 








His shiny, sharp eyes peered from a broad head 
down over a pointy nose into the water at his 
feet to watch a minnow swim under a stone. 


SHORT-LEGGED, long-haired animal 

the size of a small dog stood in the 
shallow water on the edge of a clear, rock- 
filled stream. His shiny, sharp eyes peered 
from a broad head down over a pointy nose 
into the water at his feet to watch a min- 
now swim under a stone. With instinctive 
skill, a dark-fingered paw darted in to pin 
the tiny fish to the rock and then pull it 
wriggling from the water. Rearing back 
on his haunches the captor bit the fish in 
half with sharp fangs, holding the one half 
neatly in his paw and chewing the other 
in mincing fashion. The black-patched 
cheeks and the white brows, together with 
the long whiskers and the saucy little nose, 
gave the animal a mischievous, though 
somewhat lugubrious appearance. When he 
had eaten the fish, he walked out onto the 
bank and shook the water from his black- 
tipped gray coat and his black-ringed bushy 
tail, and shambled, bear-like, along the 
bank for a while before starting up the 
wooded slope above him. 

The night was gone and day was bright- 
ening the morning sky as Ringtail, the 
racoon, climbed agilely up the rough-barked 
sweet gum tree to his arboreal home. In 
the darkness of his rough nest he curled 
up for his daily sleep, for he disliked the 
light and only descended from his tree when 
evening darkness settled over the woods and 
fields. His thoughts, as he lay there, were 
pleasant and sensuous. It was spring, al- 
most summer, again. The air was warm 
and a light breeze rocked the big gum tree 
ever so gently beneath a deep blue sky. 
A few widely scattered clouds floated, light 
as milkweed floss, out of the east. A black 
squirrel chattered on a limb outside Ring- 
tail’s door, and a scarlet tanager sang his 
cheery greetings to the morning from the 
big black birch down the slope; but the big 
coon dozed peacefully; he was warm and 
sleepy and his stomach was full. 

All day long he stayed in the semi-dark- 
ness of his den. The shadows lengthened 
and the air grew cooler and the sun dipped 
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Ringtail 


behind the pointed hemlocks that topped 
the western ridge. From the rocky hill 
across the river a whip-poor-will took up 
its monotonous chant; tree toads hummed 
like locusts; crickets chirped; close by a 
great horned owl hooted its weird warning 
to the little furred and feathered creatures 
who hid trembling in the forest; a red fox 
vixen yelped to her kits in the clearing 
above; and the breeze was an overtone in 
the leaves of the hardwoods and the lacy 
tops of the evergreens. This was the or- 
chestration of the woodland dusk. 

The summer passed swiftly. On hot, sul- 
try nights the coon swam and splashed about 
in the cool stream in the glen, and prowled 
farther from his home, almost to the flat 
farmland that stretched westward from the 
ridge. He heard the lowing of the cattle 
in the pasture, the squawking of the fowls 
in the fenced henyard, the barking of the 
dogs, and sometimes the noises of the men. 
The sounds filled him with curiosity and 
he longed to go closer, but some deep in- 
stinct warned him that danger lurked here 
around the smelly buildings. His short 
memory might have reminded him, too, that 
here was the spot of his first terror on that 
fall night when Blackeye, his litter brother, 
had failed to return. He might have re- 
membered the shouts of the men, the baying 
of the dog and the roar of the gun. But 
now his belly was full of wild cherries and 
pokeweed berries as he played a solitary 
game of zig-zag along the top rail of the 
split-chestnut fence. In the first gray light 
of dawn he returned leisurely to his den 
on the slope. 

The nights were longer now, and the 
water of the run felt uncomfortably cold 
on Ringtail’s naked feet. There was a nip 
to the air. The wild geese honked overhead 
as their queer wavering flight cut across 
the late October moon. Ice formed on the 
still pools. The leaves rattled down under 
their load of hoar frost from the gums 
and the birches and the maples. The tanager 
and the warblers flew off to the south. Only 
the great owl’s hoot, the jaybird’s squall, 
and the woodpecker’s staccato hammering 





On hot, sultry nights the coon swam and 
splashed about in the cool stream in the glen. 


JULY 


broke the stillness of the forest. Sometimes, 
too, the busy squirrels paused from their 
acorn cutting to scold noisily, or a buck 
snorted and rattled his gleaming new antlers 
on the saplings during the season of the 
rut. Ringtail was thankful for his warm 
new coat when the cold wind rasped through 
the dead leaves of the white oaks and 
beeches. He hunted harder through the 
lengthening dusk, putting rolls of fat along 
his rump and flanks and belly to carry him 
through the long sleep which was near at 
hand once more. 


More snow fell to cover the fallen logs 
and mossy rocks and to bend down the 
evergreen boughs with a mantle of white. 
He disliked the snow, and he dozed fitfully 
for days on end in his lair. Once or twice 
he climbed down and prowled indifferently 
along the creek, but the wet snow numbed 
his feet, and the few little crayfish which 
he caught did not begin to fill his belly. 

Then came the great storm; it was time 
for the long sleep. Heavy dark clouds 
scudded low over the ridges out of the 
northwest, and the last tenacious leaves 
were torn from the oaks and beeches. Snow 
swirled through the forest, driven by the 
gale which drew groans of protest from 
the deep-rooted trees. The old dead chest- 
nut where the gray squirrels lived gave 
up the hopeless struggle, crashing to earth 
with a rending and snapping roar that 
brought Ringtail to his den hole. The dazed 
squirrels scrambled from the riven trunk 
and scampered along the shattered limbs. 
Afterwards Ringtail heard them scratching 
along inside the gum. 

The gale blew itself out, but the snow 
still floated down through the denuded 
branches of the hardwoods. For days the 
clouds hung heavy over the glen, merging 
the dull gray of the day into the inky black- 
ness of the long night, until one night the 
clouds broke and a few stars blinked 
through the widening rifts, and the still 
cold came to stay. The winter sun rose 
without warmth and hurried along the 
southern horizon for a few short hours, and 
the bitter, star-studded night ruled the for- 
est. The sap froze in the maples and the 
birches and, swelling, burst the wooden fibers 
with an unreverberating clap like a pistol 
shot. At the farm the hounds whimpered in 
their straw and the men bundled in great 
coats and felt boots and hurried through 
their chores to sit around the glowing 
pot-bellied stove to spin their yarns and 
smoke their pipes and spit into the fire. 
Occasionally they rose to peer at the ther- 
mometer on the shed wall, shaking their 
heads:as the mercury fell steadily, to stop 
finally at thirty below. 

Curled in a furry ball, Ringtail slept. 

Spring broke the winter’s grip in late 
February. melting the snow from the south- 
ern ridges and swelling the little stream to 
a flood, while the crows and the jays called 
raucously from the evergreens. Scrawny 
squirrels dug for acorns in the mouldy 
leaves to fill their shrunken stomachs. A 
red-backed grouse drummed in accelerating 
rhythm on the fallen chestnut. 
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By H. 7. Wieand 


Ringtail stirred. He awoke slowly to flex 
his sleep-stiffened muscles and crawl pain- 
fully to the mouth of his den and out onto 
the broad limb. The late afternoon sun 
warmed and quickened his stagnant blood. 
With evening he descended carefully, tail 
foremost, to the earth, to dig about a rotten 
stump for a grub to sharpen his dulled ap- 
petite. He poked down to the swollen creek 
and caught several crayfish, but he was not 
satisfied. A strange excitement held him. 
He found no joy in hunting, nor did food 
abate this new and tormenting urge that 
possessed him. 

He hunted a mate. Up on the river hill 
he found her and pursued her and pestered 
her with a tenacity that could not be 
denied. Feigning meekness he nuzzled her 
furry neck and turned his other cheek to 
her annoyed snarls and nipping teeth. He 
stayed with her like a shadow, hardly 
bothering to eat or sleep, becoming thin 
and jumpy as within him the hunger grew 
more compelling. Success was inevitable. 
The hunger left him. 

The days grew longer and warmer. Fra- 
grant arbutus bloomed in sun-swept clear- 
ings; the Judas tree spotted the haze- 
shrouded hills with pink; buds burst on the 
birches and thorn apples; the tanagers and 
warblers sang again; and Ringtail, content 
and supreme in his third summer, ambled 
from dusk to dawn along the food-filled 
stream and the mud flats of the river. 

He gave only an indifferent glance at 
the five pairs of twinkling eyes and the five 
bleck-cheeked and white-browed little fur- 
bells that suckled noisily at his busy mate 
and kept him awake with their snarling 
play. Fecund nature had used him and let 
him forget. He was glad when they were 
big enough to leave the den at dusk and 
forage for themselves, for then their night- 
long prowls left them no energy to annoy 
him as he slept away the day. 

The summer passed pleasantly, while he 
spent the cool nights decimating the frogs 
and turtles in the glen. With nimble fingers 
he opened the hard-shelled bivalves and 
feasted on their succulent tissues; he gorged 
on the berries in the slashings; and undis- 
turbed by man or hound he grew fat and 
fearless and careless. He never got enough 
birds’ eggs, and spent more time nosing about 
the field shrubs and the brush thickets in 
the early dawn. He feasted once on the 
late hatch of the tanager, several times on 
ground sparrow’s eggs, and once happened 
on a grouse nest just as the eggs were 
breaking. That had been a real feast in 
spite of the squawking and fluttering of the 
old birds which distracted him not at all. 

Late fall brought the first disturbing signs 
of danger that quickened his dulled sense 
of fear and caution. The gaunt coonhounds 
bayed on the hills; men shouted; guns 
toared flatly across the ravines. He thought 
again of Blackeye and moved with care 
along his shallow stream. He avoided the 
narrow slab of shale-rock at the spring run 
where the steel jaws of the trap had leaped 
out of the water when he investigated a 
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scent of tainted fish along the bank. Feel- 
ing the trap spring beneath him he had 
leaped frantically to the side. But for all 
his agility he had been no match for the 
springs of steel, and the cold jaws had 
smashed across the sensitive toes of his 
forepaw. He had lunged and pulled at the 
heavy sapling drag and snapped at the 
metal jaws that sent fiery pain through his 
short, thick body. Only after the little hem- 
locks and alders along the bank were tooth- 
scarred and torn and the once moss-covered 
ground bare, did he gain his freedom and 
limp to his den to nurse his paw and wait 
for the terror to leave him. He had been 
a cub coon then, but he did not forget. He 
had been too wary to let it happen again. 

He was wiser now. His large frame was 
heavily muscled beneath the glossy, black- 
tipped pelt. No movement of the myriad 
creatures of the night escaped his predatory 
eyes. 

Twice, with the slyness of the fox, he 
stole young chickens from their new roost- 
ing shed in the alfalfa field. Nipper, the 
canny little terrier, was gone, and the new 
dog was not yet wise to the stealth of his 
enemies. Emboldened by his success, the 
coon resumed his raids on the cornfield, 
where he tore the huskcovered ears from 
their stalks and carried them into the 
fringe of woods to feast. 

Sated with food and dreamless sleep, 
and untrammeled by care, he ambled 
through the autumn-tinted woods and fields, 
a big coon now, skilled in the death-dealing 
wiles of his kind, supreme and complete 
in his mastery of the environment. Only 
the scent of man or dog disturbed his com- 
placency, and then so infrequently as to be 
soon forgotten. He oozed confidence. 

Thus it was that early one moonlit Oc- 
tober night the men and the long-limbed 
hound crossed his trail on the rime-covered 
grass of the clearing. Quickly he took to 
the timber along the ridge as the deep voice 
of the hound and the hoarse shouts of the 
men told him that pursuit had begun. 

He was not greatly frightened, for other 
men and other dogs had struck his spoor 
before and he, wise in the stratagems of 
escape, had quickly thrown them off. He 
had only to reach the stream in the boulder- 


























Once or twice he climbed down and prowled 
indifferently along the creek, but the wet snow 
numbed his feet. 
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Feeling the trap spring beneath him, he leaped 
frantically to the side. 


strewn glen or bore through the vast rhodo- 
dendron thickets on the precipitous river 
hill, for here the men could not follow in the 
stygian blackness. Their puny beams of 
light could not pierce the tangles of spiny 
greenbriars and wild grapes and deadfalls 
that interwove themselves into an impene- 
trable net. The hounds, hot on the scent, 
might follow slowly for a while, but soon the 
men would whistle them back, and Ring- 
tail would slacken his pace along the tun- 
nel-like game trail until the pursuit had 
died. Then, if the night was not too far 
spent, he might go on to the river to look 
for a mussel or a frog. 


On this night he was farther afield than 
usual. He decided to make for the river 
hill thickets rather than the too distant glen, 
and to gain time by throwing the hound off 
the scent he “stumped” frequently at the 
big oaks and maples along his trail. He 
found a mischievous satisfaction in “stump- 
ing”: running several feet up the bole of 
a tree to circle half-way around it and then 
jump far out to the ground on the opposite 
side, repeating the maneuver again and again 
on the larger trees as he came to them. The 
hounds, on coming to the tree, would think 
him treed, barking wildly until the men came 
or until they happened by chance upon his 
trail again many feet from the tree. In any 
case Ringtail would soon be far ahead and 
safe from pursuit. 

So now, unafraid, and without undue haste, 
he “stumped” across the flat top of the ridge. 
For several minutes there had come not 
the faintest sound from the dog. Perhaps he 
had already lost the trail. He slackened his 
pace, unaware that he had at last under- 
estimated a worthy and dangerous foe. 

Pete, the rangy coonhound, was a cagey 
old veteran of the midnight chase. He had 
lost some of his speed and dash, but his great 
head retained the wisdom gained from many 
encounters with his wary prey, and a stout 
heart beat in his battle-scarred chest. His 
black ears were frayed and tattered; his 
single eye was not as bright as it once had 
been; and his dark muzzle was gray-fringed 
by the years. When still a youngster he 
had sprung a heavy beaver trap and shat- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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What You Mean 


When You Talk Shooting 

















“Seen anything of a battleship around here?” 


OW that we are in this cruel war, those 

sportsmen who have inherited the love 
of shooting from their pioneer forebears, the 
men who had to brave and conquer a wil- 
derness in order to build a nation, can well 
be proud of the fact that those ancestors 
possessed this natural heritage of the Amer- 
ican people. 

They should also be glad that, in a free 
country, they were allowed the privilege to 
indulge in their desire and urge to shoot 
and to teach others to handle shotguns, 
rifles, pistols and revolvers. Unprepared for 
war, this has been a godsend. 

Defense and offense are now our greatest 
problems. The knowledge of how to operate 
and point arms expertly and correctly so 
that the bullet or projectile will hit the tar- 
get, is imperative and will help to bring us 
victory. It is truly fortunate that we are 
a shooting nation, for our unpreparedness 
came close to voiding all American traditions. 

Now that America is awake and we are 
determined to again crush the enemies of 
freedom, shooting has come to the fore— 
not only with our brave boys upon the 
battle fronts but with all of our forces, both 
abroad and at home. Consequently, all 
Americans are interested, and it appears to 
be a most propitious time to call attention 
to probably the most abused vocabulary in 
the English language, one about which more 
misconceptions are entertained by those who 
are not familiar with its ramifications than 
that of any other subject. 

The shooting art is one about which more 
senseless, misleading and false statements 
are made than any other subject extant. 
Fish stories are tame when compared to 
shooting stories. 

Recently one of our army officers was 
quoted as saying, “Anyone can learn to 
shoot in five hours.” My five year old 
grandson heard this quoted and said, “That's 
right, he meant pull the trigger.” Actually 
no one can even learn that properly in five 
hours. 

I recall an instance when some friends 
stopped to greet me while another friend 
and myself were eating in a Pullman diner. 


* Shooting Promotion Division, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company. 


By d: Meowell Hawkins 


They mentioned shooting. A New York 
lawyer was at the table. After they left 
he said, “You are a shooter. I never shot 
much but I was out once with a Flobert 
rifle and heard some shooting and found 
they were shooting clay pigeons at the traps, 
so thought I would try it. I shot 25 times 
without missing but I never had time to try 
it again.” I said, “Using BB Caps?” He 
said, “Yes.” Naturally we felt that he had 
just escaped from a lunatic asylum and 
were glad to get away from him. 

Such statements immediately denote com- 
plete ignorance of shooting. It is surprising 
how many persons will tell such falsehoods, 
especially in regard to hunting. Many take 
particular delight in telling fabulous stories, 
relating marvelous exploits that make them 
appear ridiculous (to be charitable) to an 
experienced hunter and shooter. They are 
given their rating in the Ananias Club im- 
mediately. They will argue up and down 
that they have done or seen some one do a 
certain thing which you know to be im- 
possible. 

Magazine and newspaper writers and others 
who attempt to handle the subject, seldom 
give authentic information in regard to shoot- 
ing, due to a lack of knowledge of correct 
gun and shooting terminology. Consequently, 
such writings bear little weight with gun 
lovers, sportsmen, dealers and others familiar 
with these terms. Correct nomenclature 
stamps the writer as qualified on his subject 
and worthy of consideration by his readers. 
I feel sure that everyone interested will wel- 
come a little correct information upon the 
subject so that a better understanding may 
prevail in all matters pertaining to shooting. 
Certainly the more the general public can 
learn the better it will be for all concerned. 

First, a few illustrations of common errors 
made by news writers. 

1. I read in a national magazine recently 
a police report saying, “The man was shot 
with a .22 automatic revolver.” Revolvers 
are not automatics, they are single or double 

















“Lots of bear tracks Joe, wonder if we'll get 
to see any!” 


action. 
volving cylinder which has several chambers, 
The term “automatic” applies to machine 
guns, carbines, rifles, and pistols where it is 
necessary to have the chamber and barrel 
integral so as to confine all the powder 
gases in order to operate the gun automa- 
tically if desired. Technically, these are 
only automatic loading, unless they continue 
to fire until there are no more cartridges 
left in the arm or it is stopped by the oper- 
ator. Only in that case are they automatic 
arms. Otherwise, they are automatic only 
in their extracting, ejecting and reloading 
functions, and therefore are semi-automatic 
or self-loading. 

2. “The man was wounded by the roaring 
blast of a shotgun fired from outside the 
house.” The blast or report does not wound, 
Pellets of shot, a solid ball or slug, cause 
the wound. It is possible to receive a bum 
from a blank shell or cartridge which is 
loaded with powder and wad only, if the 
muzzle of gun is within a few feet. 

3. I recently saw depicted an empty 38 
caliber cartridge case described as, “The 
bullet which shot him.” A cartridge case is 
not a bullet. A bullet is the projectile or 
foremost end of a cartridge and it is a per- 
fectly harmless little piece of metal until it 
is placed in a rifle, pistol or revolver as a 
component of a cartridge which has been 
made from scientifically prepared components 
in accordance with its ballistic requirements. 
And when the trigger is pulled, the hammer 
strikes the firing pin which in turn hits the 
primer cap and crushes the fulminate or 
priming mixture between the rim of the 
head of the cartridge case if it is rim fire, 
or between the primer cap and anvil in 
primer, if center fire. This crushing causes 
a sharp, hot flash which ignites the powder 
charge, causes the gases to generate and to 
start the bullet from the casing and out 
through the barrel. 

4. “The metal case of the cartridge was 
protruding from the wound.” Obviously this 
was intended to mean the metal casing of 
the bullet, known as a “jacket,’ was pro- 
truding. 

5. “He was shot with a .32 bore cartridge.” 
He could not be shot with the cartridge. He 
was shot with a .32 caliber bullet. Caliber 
is the nominal diameter of the bore of the 
barrel expressed in the decimal part of an 
inch and is primarily used in reference 0 
rifles, pistols, revolvers and their cartridges. 
Shotgun sizes are denoted in gauges de- 
termined from the number of lead balls of 
diameter equal to the bore of barrel con- 
tained in one pound. Thus, the bore of @ 
12 gauge barrel being .730”, 12 lead balls of 
this diameter would weigh one pound. 

6. “He was hit with a bullet from a 2 
gauge automatic shotgun.” There are 20 
.22 gauge shotguns, rifles or pistols, but there 
are .22 caliber smooth bore rifles made fo 
using .22 caliber shot cartridges. Shot, pellet, 


(Continued on page 30) 


A revolver is a pistol with a re. | 
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Nationa 
Grouse 
Trials 


Bandit: Fifty-one pounds of radiating dog 
flesh—Nose, stamina, brains, style and con- 
formation. A glorious setter! 

Football and grouse trials are synonomous 
as far as weather is concerned—carried on 
despite the elements. A grouse trial is never 
delayed. Like a General Grant tank, it takes 
everything in stride. This certainly held true 
at the Venango Grouse Trial Club, Inc., and 
Pennsylvania Field Trial Club combined 
grouse trials held April 10, 11, 12, 13 at the 
permanent grouse trial preserve four miles 
west of Marienville, Pa., on Route 68. Nature 
really smiled Saturday and Sunday. It was 
sunny and the air was vaguely warm and 
clear; however, it rained steadily all day 
Monday, and Tuesday was accompanied by 
incessant snow, rain, sleet and snow, the 
trial being concluded late that afternoon in 
a heavy raging snowstorm. 

The permanent grouse trial grounds again 
held a goodly number of grouse, but due to 
the freakish weather birds were seemingly 
jittery, flushing wild from the high ever- 
greens although a number were on or close 
to the ground. The above conditions hold 
true many times in the Spring for other 
reasons than weather although last Spring 
was quite the reverse and much more con- 
sistent bird work was had. Some of these 
reasons can possibly be attributed to the time 
of year; the number of grouse killed close to 
the refuges by hunters, some in them by 
poachers; the large percentage destroyed by 
vermin; exposure and disease add its toll, 
although this number is at a minimum due to 
the hardiness of the grouse; the crazy cycle 
accounts for others, some committing suicide 
by deliberately flying into trees or buildings. 
Consequently the birds that are left, and as 
stated above they were in goodly number, 
are older, fairly well educated in the ways 
of hunters and vermin, and naturally become 
much warier and wilier at this time which 
very closely borders their mating season; 
then too, their feed has been snow and rain- 
soaked resultingly souring which effects a 
change in feeding habits. The chief advan- 
tages of a Spring grouse trial, taking into con- 
sideration the above conditions, are from a 
visibility viewpoint and freedom from the 
Fall dryness hazard. 

War, priorities, and everything else did not 
seem to dim the ardor of the Pennsylvania 
bird dog man. They were there in real num- 
bers with a royal entry in the Puppy and 
Junior All-Age stakes that broke all grouse 
trial records. It would be impossible to list 
the outstanding personalities present. 

Due to war exigencies and for the sake of 
conservation the Venango Grouse Trial Club, 
Inc., and the Pennsylvania Field Trial Club 
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Sky Bandit—1943 National Grouse Champion owned by George E. Sinclair, New Kensington, Pa. 


decided to combine their Spring trials and a 
royal success it was. 

Headquarters was the Bucktail Inn at 
Marienville, Pa., and host Regina did every- 
thing humanly possible to care for the im- 
mense attendance. His inn was filled by ad- 
vance reservations; every room available in 
private residences of Marienville was filled; 
the adjacent villages and tourist homes cared 
for some, and some engaged rooms in nearby 
Clarion. Jack Applegate of Pittsburgh gra- 
ciously lodged some of the overflow at the 
nearby luxurious Loleta Hunting Lodge. 

The permanent grouse trial grounds have 
been portrayed before in these columns and 
I will not again describe them, but needless 
to say there are thirty-eight miles of pre- 
pared, brushed out courses, plus some addi- 
tional extra series routes, all properly bridged 
for horses. A five year conservation and 
planting program is being followed as closely 
as possible, but being interrupted somewhat 
by war contingencies. This has borne fruit 
in the increasing number of grouse on the 
preserve. 


The administration of these clubs is in 
the hands of capable officials and executives. 
Dr. Gail Kahle of Hadley, Pa. is president 
of the Venango Grouse Trial Club, Inc., Dr. 
Alton D. Vogan, Sandy Lake, Pa., is vice 
president and Sam Light, Punxsutawney, 
Pa., is secretary and treasurer. Directors are 
Harold J. Boulton, Clearfield, Pa, M. A. 
Carrop, New Kensington, Pa., John A. Brown, 
New Kensington, Pa., Forrest A. Galloway, 
Kennerdell, Pa., Joseph P. Shaffer, Leech- 
burg, Pa., Dr. Don W. Briceland, Rimersburg, 
Pa., and Arthur L. Haight, Johnsonburg, Pa. 
The officers of the Pennsylvania Club are 
Arthur R. Guiney, New Kensington, Pa., 
president, Rich Tuttle, Keesler Field, Miss., 
vice president. Directors are Hon. Jared M. 
B. Reis, New Castle, Pa., George E. Sinclair, 
New Kensington, Pa., Fred Kay, New Castle, 
Pa., Joseph C. Williams, New Castle, Pa., and 
J. Clair Smith of Volant, Pa., is the secre- 


tary and treasurer of the Pennsylvania Club, 
and able and aggressive he is, having plenty 
of constructive initiative and courage with 
it all. 

Bill Kuhns of New Bethlehem, Pa. pro- 
vided the horses, the same fine animals used 
previously. They are ridden during the sum- 
mer by the tourists in nearby virgin Cook's 
State Forest and are woods-wise and sure 
footed, far above the average. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission was 
represented by Supervisor Hayes Englert of 
Oil City, Pa., and Game Protectors Ed. Shaw 
of Leeper, and Carl B. Benson of Tionesta. 

The judging assignment of the Puppy and 
Junior All-Age stakes went to Curtis W. 
Miles of Cleveland, Ohio, and Frank B. Fair 
of Mercer, Pa. Both proved extremely popu- 
lar, their decisions were consistent, and it 
was unanimously agreed that they did an 
excellent job. 


The arbiters of the National Grouse Cham- 
pionship were Dr. Harold D. Ersig of Toledo, 
Ohio, Frank B. Fair of Mercer, Pa. and 
Cash Vogan of Sandy Lake, Pa. Their task 
in all this bad weather was anything but 
pleasant. However, possessed of a lengthy 
and rich background of experience, courage, 
stamina and fortitude, they rode this stake 
out, keenly alert. Faced with an entry of 
some of the finest championship caliber 
grouse dogs ever assembled, every dog 
trained, groomed and tensed like a boxer 
waiting for the gong, theirs was a real task. 
They accurately diagnosed every situation, 
carefully eliminated the contenders, and with 
real courage run dogs into a fourth series be- 
fore they announced their winner. Their 
decision was received with enthusiastic ac- 
claim, and every one seemed agreed that the 
judges acquitted themselves in praiseworthy 
style. 


Joe E. Grace of Grove City, Pa., was chief 
marshal, taking the place of Rich Tuttle who 


(Continued on page 31) 








THE MAIL BAG 

April 13, 1943. 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: 


I was very much interested in the article 
by Mr. W. Gard Conklin on the Barrens 
in the issue of PennsyLvANtIA GAME News for 
April. I have visited and observed the 
Barrens from time to time for more than 
twenty years, and in the past two years l 
have taken records of maximum and mini- 
mum temperatures in the main hollow near 
the old railroad bed in connection with a 
project on the study of the effect of low 
temperatures on horticultural plants. My own 
feeling is that the low temperatures reached 
are one of the chief factors in the difference 
in vegetation of the big hollow with that of 
the forested areas on higher ground. 

The only large trees that I have observed 
in the hollow are either aspen or pitch pine, 
and a few native wild black cherries. Scrub 
- oak and willows now make up a large part 
of the ground cover, although the willows 
are no where near as abundant as scrub oak. 
Likewise vacciniums, panicled dogwood, or 
hazelnut are all more abundant than the sev- 
eral species of willows. Some years ago there 
were large areas of grass and herbaceous 
vegetation. On the hilltops above this big 
hollow are white, black, scarlet, and chest- 
nut oaks, hickory and red maple with a 
few white pines and other trees—the same 
type of vegetation that normally occurs in 
other forested areas in the surrounding 
country. The scrub oak is common where 
the fires have burned over the land recently, 
but it is eventually shaded out by the larger 
oaks which succeed it. 


My records show temperatures in the main 
hollow below freezing every month in the 
past two years, even in June, July, and 
August. Minimum temperatures of 7° above 
zero were recorded for April 25 and for May 
3 in 1941, and 10° for the period between 
May 6 and 18. A low temperature on June 
11 of 22° caused the killing of the foliage 
of the scrub oak. As a comparison, a ther- 
mometer kept for a time on the top of the 
hill above this hollow gave minimum records 
similar to those in State College and other 
normal stations in central Pennsylvania. 
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HELP! 


Some readers of the Game News like 
to keep each issue and subsequently 
have them bound; others don’t care 
to save them, consequently they are 
usually sold along with old news- 
papers. 

In the last several weeks we have 
had quite a few requests for extra 
copies of the January and February 
1943 issues and have furnished them 
until the supply was exhausted. How- 
ever, we are still getting more requests 
for these two issues and any reader 
who has them, and doesn’t care to 
save them, will be doing some other 
reader a great favor if he sends them, 
and any other back issues, to the 
Commission. 











The lowest reading of the thermometer in 
the Barrens during the cold wave of January, 
1942, was 40° below zero; and the actual 
temperature may have been even lower, as 
mercury freezes at that point, and the column 
of mercury in the thermometer may not have 
moved after freezing. The younger shoots of 
the scrub oak trees were- dead the following 
spring, but new growth took place in the 
spring from dormant buds on the older wood. 

Other low temperatures of interest are as 
follows: 

13° on May 11, 1942. 

23° about August 25. Some damage to 
vegetation of scrub oak and ground plants 
was noted after this freeze. 

12° about September 29, 1942. 

8° during October, 1942. 

-30° on December 21, 1942. 

-27° during February, 1943. 

-23° in early March, 1943. 

These records are much lower than those 
reported for the same periods in such places 
as Kane, Lawrenceville, and Somerset, which 
are noted as being “iceboxes” of the State. 
Comparable minimum temperatures of the 
Barrens, State College, and some of the 
coldest points of the State are as follows: 


- 2 

5 JS 5.6 CUE 

m no H> wv 
May 5, 1941 a 22° 23° 
May 11-13, 1941 10° ~° 23 21° 
June 10-11, 1941 a Se 6 2°: | 34° 
January, 1942 -40° -8° -24° -30° -28° 
May 11, 1942 13° 36° 25° 27° 35° 
June, 1942 28° 46° 35 45 43° 
August 25, 1942 23° 41° 27° 35° 
September 29-30, 1942 12° 30° 19° 30° 22° 
October, 1942 8° 27 15° 28 18° 


December 21, 1942 -30° -6° -22° -16° ~-25° 





Left—Very large bear killed in the 
destroying livestock in Lycoming County. 
Protectors Leroy Gleason, Raymond Morning- 
star and Chester Siegel trapped this same ani- 
mal in May, 1941 about 8 miles from where it 
was killed and released it on Refuge 507 along 
the Coudersport pike. Right—Was the rabbit 
hung on the wire after having been killed, or 
did it try to jump through and squeezed itself 
to death? 


JULY 


In the freeze of May, 1938, the oak foliage 
in the Barrens was frozen over a wide area, 
even the large trees on all but the upper- 
most parts of the slopes being affected. In 
the hollow even wild cherries were frozen 
back, the only time that I have seen them 
injured. The scrub oaks are frozen back 
every two to three years, on the average, in 
spite of the fact that they come into leaf 
about two to three weeks later than those 
on the hilltops which escape the freezings. 
My contention is that the low temperatures 
are too severe for the oaks which grow in 
most other places in central Pennsylvania, 
and only the pines, aspen, and wild cherries, 
which seem able to withstand the low tem- 
peratures, can survive. That is probably the 
reason that they were originally Pine Barrens, 

A possible explanation for the low tem- 
peratures is the blocking of the hollow by 
the Gatesburg Ridge, the only outlet being 
a narrow gorge through which the road 
passes. The cold air, which naturally settles 
on still nights into low places, draws into 
the hollow; but it is then dammed up by the 
Gatesburg Ridge, which prevents it from 
following its normal tendency to flow on out 
into the broader valley beyond. 

A few items of interest in regard to bird 
life are noted. Yellow-breasted chats and 
prairie warblers are common in the Barrens 
(rarely observed in other areas) during the 
summer, and a few golden-winged warblers 
have been observed. These three species 
have very rarely, if ever, been observed in 
other localities within a number of miles 
of State College. 

The ten-acre pond at Scotia, which is just 
outside the game lands, is often a resting 
place for migratory water fowl. Flocks of 
ducks and geese have been observed there at 
times, and occasionally a grebe or a loon. 
Several different species of herons have been 
seen there at one time or another, and cat- 
fish were at one time caught in the pond. 
A few large mud turtles as much as two to 
three feet in length have been found near 
the old ore hole at Tow Hill. 

Very truly yours, 

Wiu1aM S. CLARKE, JR. 
Department of Horticulture, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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Wildlife Status of Fur-Bearers 


By 8. U. Sedlah 


Intelligent understanding of the life of 
our wild animals can help to straighten up 
many of us along the road of wildlife con- 
servation. At this time too, more than ever 
before we are reminded to conserve. The 
value of hitherto seemingly insignificant 
things is scrutinized more carefully. To 
evaluate anything properly, and for ex- 
ample let's take the price of fur-bearing 
animals, we should cross-examine some of 
the facts of importance. 

I am not trying to convince anyone that 
I know all that there is to be known about 
fur-bearing animals. But the fact is that mis- 
leading assertions about fur-bearers have 
been made again and again in the past by 
fishermen and hunters, and statements of that 
kind have a tendency to be detrimental to 
others, such as trappers, fur buyers, the fur- 
wearing public, the fur-bearing animals 
themselves, and even game animals. 

When it comes down to dealing with the 
nature of a wild creature, whether fish, game 
or fur, there is a very diversified picture to 
take into consideration. To say, for instance, 
that the fox is the “small game enemy, num- 
ber one” and go on condemning the fox at 
length without regard for its meritorious use- 
fulness—certainly, that would not make 
good sense. Nor would it be completely right 
for a vegetable gardener to look only on 
the destructive trait of the rabbit while 
most of us have a high regard for the cotton- 
tail for the sport and the food it furnishes. 

The laws of nature hold the upper hand 
in everything that is wild. We can plot our 
ideas as we think, and do what we will, but 
in a final analysis it is the order of the 
Great Master that counts, and that suggests 
careful scrutiny in passing judgment on 
wildlife issues. 

Every creature of the wild has been created 
for a purpose; we do not doubt that, but our 
intellectual powers cannot perceive the full- 
ness of its purposes. Fur-bearing animals 


are, as the name implies, creatures that grow 
furs. The raw furs of these animals, if taken 
at the proper time, have a substantial mone- 
tary value. 


When sold to the fur markets 





Photo by the Author. 
trapper, some of his catch and his 
“trapper’s” shack. 


A boy 








Photo by A. Ewart. 


A season’s catch of foxes and minks in Northern Pennsylvania. 


these skins go through a process of manu- 
facture that produces a high grade wearing 
apparel. From this standpoint alone we can 
assume that the first purpose of the fur-bear- 
ing animal is its usefulness in producing raw 
material for clothing the human body. 


Other purposes differ more or less. Let us 
diagnose them. A number of folks are dis- 
posed to believe that the predatory aspect 
of some of our fur-bearers is a thorn in our 
side. Trappers regard that belief as one of 
the silliest dreams of modern times. It is 
an absurd supposition conceived by fairy 
story writers originally, and fostered and 
propagated more recently by wrongly in- 
formed outdoor enthusiasts. 


If any species of wildlife goes too far over 
the natural balance then nature steps in at 
the proper time to effect a correction. For 
instance, if rabbits become too plentiful 
their ground enemies help to contro] them. 
And, of all our fur-bearing animals the 
little weasel is probably the worst enemy 
of the rabbit—not the fox. Trappers have 
frequently found dead rabbits in the woods 
which bore the telltale marks of the weasel’s 
killing technique—a hole in the side of the 
rabbit’s throat at the jugular vein. And, if 
perchance a fox came by later and its keen 
nose detected the carcass of the rabbit it 
would be one more rabbit for the fox in just 
about any way that you want to look at it. 
But weasels do not kill every rabbit within 
their reach or within their environment even 
though they may have the ability to do so. 
They are mighty for their size, are as fast 
as anything in the woods, and can reach 
into the smallest crevices of the earth as well 
as into the uppermost branches of a tree. 
They not only destroy a great many rabbits 
but many of the smaller and highly prolific 


rodents of great and alarming magnitude if 
it was not for the destructive power of the 
weasel. Accordingly, we must regard the 
weasel as a necessary link in Nature’s chain 
Weasels have their natural enemies, too. 
Any animal that the weasel attacks will 
fight back if it has a chance at all, as in the 
case of the rabbit. Foxes and minks and some 
of the flesh-eating birds destroy some wea- 
sels, and I have heard it said that weasels 
sometimes destroy some of their own kin. 
Foxes get their share of the rabbit popula- 
tion also, but the fox, because of its size, has 
a very decided disadvantage in dealing with 
the rabbit. I am quite confident that much 
of the rabbit flesh which foxes consume are 
“left-overs’, although it goes without say- 
ing, there is a lot that isn’t. In the winter- 
time foxes may go along on an empty stomach 
for days at a time. If too pressed by hunger 
they can usually find and dig out frozen 
apples or other wild fruits to tide them over 
until they can procure more nourishing food. 
Man can go along without food for as much 
as a few weeks if necessary and, certainly 
a wild animal can do the same. There are 
available foods in the woods even in the 
toughest periods and foxes, as well as other 
fur-bearing animals can always manage to 
provide for themselves. : 


It is a fact, too, that raccoons have a share 
in the depredations on rabbits and other smal! 
game. The raccoon is most destructive in 
the Spring and early Summer while the nest- 
ing period exists and while the small game 
animals are still in their infancy, so to speak. 
The raccoon, like the mink, also does a lot 
of foraging in and along the shallow waters 
of the creeks that contain aquatic life. A 
common supposition is that these animals 


(Continued on page 32) 
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> x WITH THOSE 


“The past two days I was pleasantly sur- 
prised by receiving the February and March 
issues of the Game News respectively. I 
immediately turned to the sections, “With 
the Boys in the Service, and, ‘Field Notes.’ 
These columns are just like so many letters 
from home, especially in Dark Africa. I 


was also immediately reminded of the fact 
that I have been non-cooperative during 
these past months and had better ‘get on 
the ball.’ My silence was not intentional, 
but rather a matter of circumstances. This 
long-expected trip was postponed week after 
week until it amounted to seven months. 
Now I can’t say that I'm sorry it worked 
that way. 


“I’m not allowed to tell you when our 
outfit landed here, but I may tell you that 
it corresponds very closely with the time 
that Rommel began his sudden withdrawal. 
All I had to do was to flash the newly- 
published African Bag Limits to the boys 
and announce a Predator Contest (like the 
one we had at The Game School) and they 
were ready to win the prize. The latest 
reports show that the winner will have 
plenty of competition and the members are 
growing rapidly, now that the cruising 
radius of this vermin is gradually decreas- 
ing. It is hoped that very soon the Axis 
can be permanently removed from the list 
of Unprotected Species and we can return to 
our normal way of life, conservation. 

“This may sound like I don’t care very 
much for Africa. There is only one answer 
for this after having once lived in Pennsyl- 
vania. All in all, I can’t afford to complain. 
So far I've been able to keep warm, get 
enough to eat, and a good place to sleep— 





Pfc. Louis D. 


Mostoller 
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Photo by the Editor. 


George W. Koehler, Army and “Bud” Green- 
wood, Navy, holding two orphaned bear cubs 
which were turned over to Earl Greenwood at 
the Loyalsock Game Farm, Lycoming Co. recently. 
Because the little fellows had conspicuous per- 
fect white V’s on their chests they were named 
the Victory Cubs—one Roosevelt, the other 
Churchill. 


After this great 
buildup, I wouldn’t be able to sleep, if I 
didn’t break down and admit that I’m still 
doing the same type work which I did in 
the States. This doesn’t sound very glor- 
I'm just warning you, so you won't 
expect too many heroic stories when I am 


considering the location. 


ious. 


able to join you again. 

“This isn’t much of a report but I do 
want to thank you for keeping the GAME 
News coming. This helps tremendously in 
warding off the only disease for which we 
The 
columns I referred to is an excellent idea 


don’t receive injections, homesickness. 


to keep us informed, since it isn’t physically 
possible to write to as many friends as I 
prefer to think I have. My thoughts are 
frequently in your direction and I want to 
send my Convoy of Best Wishes to All. 
Thanks again for the GAME NEws. 

Crt. DAN FACKLER. 


“Now for the personal end. I am stationed 
in the northern part of Illinois, about 15 
miles north of Chicago. I am at the prim- 
ary radio station of the ninth naval district 
located right on Lake Michigan. This is 
no military secret although the traffic we 
handle is. It is mighty interesting work. 
We get all the news first hand without any 
embellishments or delections. My mail was 
addressed to Two Rivers, Wis., so I guess 
that I didn’t keep you so well aware of my 
whereabouts. Here is the story of my mil- 


IN THE SERVICE 


JULY 


ee 


I enlisted on the 2lst of April, 
1942 and was sent for “boot” or recruit 
training to Curtis Bay, Md. Then I was 
I left there in 
August enroute to Atlantic City, N. J., where 


I spent six months at a radio school. 
really was a tough grind. The work and 
the studies were not hard but it was the 
idea that I was indoors all day and night 
long. There were some days that I had 
only ten minutes of fresh air the whole day, 
That was a big change from the system we 
had at the good old Pennsylvania Game 
Commission Training School. 


“The nine months at the PGCTS went 
twice as fast as the six months at the radio 
school. I say that those nine months were 
the most profitable and enjoyable nine 
months of my life. I can hardly wait for 
this war to be over if only to hear the 
stories that will be told when the boys get 
back from the service. I bet there will be 
some dandies. I was sent up here after I 
graduated from the radio school. This is 
more training for sea duty. I was supposed 
to have been out to sea last month but the 
orders were changed somehow or another, 
so I'm still here. 


itary life. 


sent to Two Rivers, Wis. 


“The weather here is nice but that is just 
about all that is. There are absolutely no 
trees here nor even fields. The only wild- 
life I see is the sea gulls. Of course, I see 
a lot of wildlife in Chicago, but we won't 
go into that. I saw a sparrow hawk the 
other day and sure was surprised. There 
were some ducks, blacks and mallards, here 
until it started to get warm. Now, once in 
awhile I see a merganser. The land is as 
flat as a mackeral. I am holding my breath 


(Continued on page 31) 


Lieut. Robert S. Lichtenberger 
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Grease for 
the Axis 


(Continued from page 3) 


The following information was recently 
made available by the U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service on the number of deer and elk hides 
collected by other big game states and chan- 
neled into the leather trade during the 42- 
43 season; Arizona, 1,800; Colorado, 5,000; 
Maine, 10,000; Maryland, 80; Massachusetts, 
1,000; Michigan, 20,000; Minnesota, 35,000; 
Mississippi, 283; Missouri, 9; Montana, 7,500; 
New Hampshire, 4,000; New Jersey, 584; 
New Mexico, 102; New York, 8,000; Oregon, 
3,660; Texas, 1,100; Utah, 20,450; Vermont, 
3,000; Washington, 6,000; West Virginia, 501; 
Wisconsin, 25,000. 

When analyzing this information there was 
some doubt in your editor's mind if the 
figure in each case represented the skins 
actually salvaged, or whether they were 
estimates made of the number of animals 
that would likely be killed and subsequently 
salvaged. This is no criticism of the Fish 
& Wildlife Service’s efforts to acquire the 
information, nor of the states which fur- 
nished it. I mention it merely to remind 
our readers that our figures are low com- 
pared with some really high ones, which 
seems unusual, especially since Pennsyl- 
vania is one of the leading deer states of 
the country. By next Fall most states should 
be in a better position to foster campaigns 
of this kind, and the deer hunters, trappers, 
fur dealers, and rendering plants in Penn- 
sylvania should do their utmost to better 
their record. 

These groups entered into the program 
with a great deal of enthusiasm last Fall. 
It is true that some disposal plants were 
handicapped due to tire and gas rationing 
and could not pick up carcasses in all in- 
stances—a condition we hope will not exist 
during the coming season. 

When I learned what the potentialities of 
a fat saving campaign are, not only in terms 
of fur-bearing animal fats but in kitchen 
fats, I was astonished. I mention kitchen 
fats also because I believe our fur dealers 
have set an outstanding example of what 
can be accomplished when we all pool our 
interests and get behind the program. 

Many of our housewives have been too 


little concerned about saving kitchen fats, 
thinking no doubt that their small contrib- 
ution would not amount to much from the 
Standpoint of winning the war. However, 
pool the fats saved in all the kitchens of the 
country in the course of a year, and you 
will have to let your imagination run ram- 
pant if you want to even hazard a guess as 
to the number of block busters, or rounds of 
other high explosives that would result 
therefrom. The figures would stagger you, 
and the Axis. 
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GAME COMMISSION HONOR ROLL 


Lt. Col. Nicholas Biddle 
Lt. James N. Morton 

Lt. Richard Gerstell 

Lt. Gilbert L. Bowman 
Lt. David R. Titus 

Lt. R. E. Latimer 

Lt. Henry H. Schell 
S/Segt. Robert D. McDowell 
Sgt. William C. Grimm 
S/Sgt. Jackson S. Kepner 
Sgt. William A. Miller 
Sgt. James L. Latimer 
Corp. Roy W. Trexler 
Corp. Daniel H. Fackler 
Sgt. William R. Overturf 
Pfc. Robert D. Reed 

Pvt. James S. Arthurs 
Pfc. Joseph L. Budd 
Harry W. Defina, RM3c 
J.S. Kelsey, S2c 

Corp. George W. Koehler 


Lieut. Robert Parlaman 


Pvt. 


George W. Levis 


Corp. M. L. Shaffer 


Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pfe. 
Pvt. 
Pfc. 


Albert A. Wargo 

A. C. Ganster 

John S. Shuler 
Herbert P. Kaufman 
William R. Schaffstall 
John D. Beule 

Louis D. Mostoller 


Lieut. R. S. Lichtenberger 
Lieut. Nicholas M. Ruha 
John I. Buck, G.M. 3/c 
Ralph E. Flaugh, PhMic 
C. G. Krieble, P3/c 

W. A. Moyer, C. Sp. (G.) 
George B. Smith. P.O. 3/¢ 
Lieut. H. C. Kornman 

L. B. Welch, S.0.M. 3/c 
WAAC Catherine Miles 
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In Memoriam 


The entire Commission mourns deeply the 
passing of another beloved fellow worker— 
Game Protector Philip H. Melching, of 
Lebanon, who died suddenly at his home on 
the evening of June 9 from a heart attack. 
He was 46 years old last October 15th. 

On November 1, this year, “Phil” as he was 
affectionately known to his brother officers 
and his many friends, would have served 
continuously for 13 years with the exception 
of one year, October 1940 to October 1941, 
when he was on leave in the Military Serv- 
ice with the rank of Captain. 

Officer Melching had been active in the 
National Guard for many. years. He was 
retired from military service because has was 
over the age limit, and seemed to be in ex- 
cellent health when he returned to duty 
with the Commission. However, a few 
months later he was stricken with a heart 
attack, but apparently had recovered and 
was getting along nicely with his duties. 

It will be recalled, however, that he was 
badly injured in an auto accident near 
Selinsgrove in the Fall of 1935, in which a 
brother protector from Delaware County was 
killed. That injury caused him untold grief 
for many months. 

Through his passing the Commission has 
lost one of its most faithful and efficient em- 
ployes, and all who knew him will greatly 
miss Phil’s ever friendly personality and 
good fellowship. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Melching, to whom 
we extend our deepest sympathy. 

Four organizations were present to pay 
final homage to their beloved comrade and 
brother—Masonic rites were held at the 
cemetery while uniformed representatives 
of the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the officers of Division 
“A” in full uniform stood at attention. 
Three shots were firéd over his grave as 
the last sound of taps echoed over the 
countryside that he knew and loved so well. 


S. W. Yingling, Secretary of the Green- 
castle Game and Fish Protective Association, 
recently forwarded a list of 92 members of 
the club who have signed up for the GAME 
News. In commenting on his action he 
said in part, “Greencastle for many years 
had an association, but it practically died a 
slow, lingering, inactive death, as so many 
organizations of this kind do when the 
members are not kept in touch with what 
is going on. 

“The writer and a number of the old 
members got together, talked the situation 
over and decided to reorganize. We also 
decided that each member must receive 
either the Game News or the Angler, so he 
could be kept informed on what the State 
is doing for him. 

“We decided the dues should be enough 
‘o that the association could pay for the 
eubscription for either magazine. In this 
way there would be no lapse in subscrip- 
tions, and each member would be able to 
keep in touch with what was going on. I 
feel that these magazines have done more to 
keep the boys pepped up than any other 
influence. 





Capt. Philip H. Melching 


“We also make a practice of keeping a 
record of all plantings, the place they are 
planted, and the kind of game or fish 
planted. This information is given to the 
members at the first meeting held after 
planting. In this way they realize that they 
are receiving something for their member- 
ship and license fees, which helps a lot to 
keep up their interest. 

“We have 157 members—92 subscriptions 
to GAME News and 64 to the Angler.”—The 
secretary receives a complimentary subscrip- 
tion. 

The Saint Marys Campowners Association 
carried out a very successful feeding pro- 
gram last winter. Feeding shelters and 
feeders were built and much feed was 
distributed for small game. Some cutting 
of browse was also done for the deer, which 
came through the winter in good shape in 
spite of heavy snow and severe cold. 

On three different Sundays the members 
and the local Game Protector pruned a 
total of over 400 wild apple trees and distrib- 
uted 1,000 pounds of ear corn. The work 
was done in the Trout Run and Wolflick 
Creek districts where many wild apple trees 
are found. The trees were thoroughly 
pruned, thinned and released. Where trees 
were too dense, part was cut out, sucker 
growth cut off, and all other trees that 
crowded the appies were cut away. 

Later observations showed that deer had 
cropped the ends of the cut branches back 
to a thickness of one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter. The bark was eaten by rabbits 
where there were any of these popular small 
game animals. 

It is expected that the work done will 





provide much additional feed in the future 
for bears, deer and small game. Many of 
the trees had been badly broken by bears 


in the past, and dead, broken branches had > 


to be cut out. The club plans to prune each 
year until all of the trees are bearing more 
and better feed for game. 

The Campowners association was primarily 
organized for the protection of camps owned 
by members against theft of equipment and 
other acts of vandalism, and has been very 
successful. Only one instance occurred where 
a camp was broken into, and in that case 
the guilty ones were captured. 

During the last few years the association 
has cooperated in many ways with local 
officers in improving game conditions, and 
purchased and released game for stocking 
purposes. 

There were 38 members out for the work, 
and all were of the opinion that these days 
were not only well spent, but full of fun, 
It was decided to observe fruit grown dur- 
ing the coming season and if any of it is 
undesirable for game to attempt a program 
of grafting suitable apples on these trees— 
Game Protector Edward L. Shields, District 
E-6. 


The other day I received a very cleverly 
prepared handbook from Abram Hershey, 
Secretary of the Lititz Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, listing the activities of his club for the 
past ten years. Mr. Hershey undoubtedly 
spent considerable time and effort in pre- 
paring the little brochure, which is a credit 
both to him and to his organization. 

During the ten year period the club distrib- 
uted the following game: 642 cock pheasants; 
465 young pheasants; 210 quail, 2,192 rabbits 
and 25 grey squirrels, and erected 72 feeding 
shelters and distributed 41% tons of ear 
corn and grain. In 1941 it established a wild- 
life project consisting of 517 acres, the first 
in Lancaster County, and each year during 
October it distributes over 1,000 safety zone 
signs to landowners. 

Fish stocked included 14,212 brown, rain- 
bow and brook trout, 2,100 bass, 20,540 
fingerling trout and 25,588 catfish, sunfish 
and bream. 

It maintained an active legislative, edu- 
cation, and entertainment program and par- 
ticipated in numerous civic affairs.—The 
editor. 
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“The lazy Bum! Since he found that balloon 
he hasn’t swam a stroke!” 


A SOLDIER’S DREAM 
From Halifax (Pa.) Gazette 


I shall always remember spring-time at home, 
Though I be far or near, 

For to me it is always the rarest 

And most beautiful time of the year; 

I would like to be home this spring time 
To hear the first robin sing, 

To gather the fragrant wild flowers 

That to the steep hillsides cling. 


There’s a battered straw hat and a fish-pole 
All neatly laid away, 

But I haven’t seen the last of them, 

It's just till some other day. 

By the gate stands a shaggy dog who looks 
Up the road the whole day long, 

Its time for that romp in the clover, 

And he’s wondering what can be wrong. 


How I'll miss the old home town this spring— 
The cries of the children at play, 

The smell of fresh earth, the sunshine 

That gleams through the long bright day. 
The vine-tangled wall, the swimming hole, 
A sweet scented blossomy lane. 

The star filled night, the gentle delights 

Of a walk through the park in the rain. 


These things I miss with all my heart, 
And each night in my prayers I say, 
‘Dear God, hear the piea of a soldier, 
And grant his return some day.” 
S/Ser. Herman F. Kinter, 
Med. Det. 910th F. A. Bn., 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Says John Mock in The Pittsburgh Press, 

Trap and skeet shooting organizations blan- 
ket the country, numerous members getting 
all their sport in the shooting of clay targets. 
As such, they are not included among those 
who buy a hunting license. The same applies 
to the hundreds of thousands who primarily 
are pistol shooters. 

Compare this situation in the United States 
with that which faced England and many of 
the other European nations when the Nazi 
liggernaut ran over their country. 

Had it been left to the anti-gun cranks, 
who for years have been determined to dis- 
am the citizenry, the citizens of the United 
States would have been in much the same 
Position. 

Fortunately for this country the officers of 
our armed forces have found that among the 
tecruits, 85 per cent (who have had previous 
*xperience in using firearms) are quick to 
‘arn. In a very short time they become adept 
at handling such weapons. 
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| NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


While patrolling the Caledonia Pike on 
March 18, I saw quite a big buck that was 
still carrying a large rack of antlers. He 
was with five does. I saw him twice that 
day. I thought it was unusual for this time 


of year.”—Game Protector Frank E. Couse, 
District 10, Division “E”. 





“While Mr. Null was trapping on State 
Game Propagation Area A-3, he caught 
three foxes, two red and one grey. After 
skinning them he cut them open and much 
to his surprise found that instead of trapping 
three foxes he had trapped twenty-six. One 
red had nine young, the other eight; the grey 
had six. The reds would have probably 
dropped their young in about a week or two. 
The grey pups were not nearly so well de- 
veloped.”—Game Protector John P. Eicholtz, 
Districts 9 and 13, Division “A”’. 





“On the morning of March 25 while filling 
my truck with gas something that looked 
like a bird passed within two feet of me. I 
thought little about the incident until the 
second one passed and alighted on a large 
oak back of me. Walking over and looking 
up I say a flying squirrel. Hearing a noise 
in a squirrel box in front of me I saw three 
more flying squirrels leave, go to the top of 
the tree and take off, gliding to the large 
oak back of me.—Game Protector Raymond 
E. Holtzapple, Group 1, Division “A” 
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“A white weasel was seen in the home of 
Mr. Dillinger, Mt. Pocono. Mr. Dillinger shot 
at the animal as it made a lunge for a dark 
corner of the cellar. When he picked it up 
he found that he had also killed a large rat. 
The weasel was probably attempting to kill 
the rodent when fate came to both... . 

“Mr. Christman of Pocono Lake found that 


a mink can sometimes be a very regular 
caller. In the latter part of January one 
killed ten chickens in one night. The follow- 
ing night he killed eight more. The chickens 
were all of the large variety, weighing about 
6 pounds. The third night the animal left 
its foot in a steel trap. On the fourth 
straight night it returned on three feet and 
was chased away when the Christmans heard 
the commotion in the hen house. Mrs. 
Christman canned all of the unfortunate 
birds."—Game Protector Paul L. Failor, 
Group 2, District “B”. 





“A number of deer were killed by dogs 
this past month and as a result it was 
necessary to kill some dogs and to call on 
their owners. I found that many of these 
dogs were owned by men now in the armed 
services and the persons with whom they 
left them failed to give the proper care and 
let them run at large.”"—Game Protector 
James A. Osman, District 2, Division “C”’. 


(Continued on next page) 





Music, Bugle, and Trumpet—3 beagles belonging to John Millington, 16 year old arden: 
hunter and outdoorsman of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Current Topics (Continued) 


“On Wednesday, March 10, 1943, a very a 
unusual incident happened in the town of 
Tunkhannock when a yearling buck wap. ry 
dered into the business section of the town, 
Everything was going along smoothly until} 
the animal happened in the rear of the Gay. 
Murray Hardware Store. Here it was first} ~~ 
discovered and when one of the clerks 
stepped out to get a good look at the animal } ~ 
it became frightened and, in trying to make 
its escape, jumped into the back of a pick-up 
truck parked near the store. After righting 
itself from the truck, it crossed the street 
and attempted to escape through Sheldon’s “Livi 
Garage back lot, but in doing so failed tp In 
see a wire fence, which it ran into and 
broke its neck.”"—Game Protector Harold F. 9 
Harter, District 4, Division “B”. 
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“To a Pennsylvania white-tail doe be. 
longs the honor of being the first deer, to our | ™2* 
knowledge, to ride a jeep. the : 

e “On the night of April 9, 1943, the crew of} on i 
Oe ane the Steamer Coal City discovered a deer] grou 
vs as swimming near the shore of the Ohio River] prot, 
' —_ . at Sewickley. Some boys were stoning the 
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animal and it was nearly exhausted. As the ev 
Kane nimrods find the shotgun is the answer to the house cat problem in nearby Steamer approached the shore the boys fled. of 
forest areas. The five cats pictured above were killed in one night on a forest road The deer was placed aboard and taken to 
. it ill stalki bbits. ; 
several miles from a home or farm, All had either killed or were ng ra eo AE Dlenek Enea: Mite 00 Sewickley who 


I was on patrol and unable to get back in] exce) 
time to release the. animal. However, the] that 
boys at the Coast Guard Base put the deer 
in a jeep and released her in the woods near 
Coraopolis. The last seen of her was a wave 
of her flag as she ran through the woods} on h 
apparently none the worse for the experience} $10.0 

“Before enlisting in the service I was a 
Deputy Game Protector working under Dis- 
trict Game Protectors Stainbrook and Mos- 
toller."—Charles R. Williams, Petty Officer x: 
3rd., U. S.. Coast Guard Base, Sewickley, Pa. W 





“Friday morning, April 23, I heard my pleas 
telephone ring long before daylight. Upon} fellor 
answering it I heard a voice on the other] every 
end exclaim, ‘I just killed two deer.’ Upon] there 
further questioning I learned that he had had} came 
the misfortune of hitting them on the high-] taki: 
way. After getting the route number and] muct 
the approximate location I proceeded into] they 
the mountains. When I arrived at the scene] expr. 
I found a large doe and a young buck lying} stron 
by the side of the road. The evidence of fighti 
rubber on the highway indicated that the} men 
motorist had tried to stop.”—Game Protect! from 
Lester E. Sheaffer, District No. G-14, Div-] John 
Members of the Spigelmeyer camp in Juniata County enjoying an afternoon cleaning up sion “G”. Vd 


around camp. Reading left to right back row: Dice Hood, John Ernest, Max Manbeck, 
Jr., and Pvt. Warren Stump who is now in the armed forces. Front row: Rodney Ham- 
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“While traveling along Route 68 (Butler had killed all the young, but could not find os 
County) a crow flew across the road in the nest.”—Game Protector George W. Miller, the | 
front of my car and landed in a nearby District 14, Division “F”. of a 
field. I saw that it was carrying something, wood 
so I stopped the car and ran towards the “Fred Whitsel from Cromwell Township, I 
i ’ j te 
bird. I : : b was hunting foxes on Jack’s Mountain on a 
we : aw ey ae ies se March 17 when his dog was bitten by a rattle- perfe 
eating in the field—a small rabbit apparently snake, which his companion killed. It had the | 
a day or two old. I went towards the field seven rattles and a button.”—Game Protec- - | these 
from which I saw the crow fly and tried to tor Walter M. Thomas, District 6, Division “| @idn’t know ene felt so powerfal a their 
locate the rabbit nest to see if the bird ‘“D”. eating spinich!” dangs 
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“Living by the train yards is bad for Junior. 
Instead of Hoot Hoot he says Toot Toot!” 


“On Friday, April 23 about 3:30 pm. I 
was fishing in Fulton County along Big Roar- 
ing Run when I came upon a large black- 
snake about six feet in length, lying near 
the stream. I noticed it had several lumps 
on it, and upon killing it I found three 
grouse eggs it had eaten.”—Deputy Game 
Protector, Robert H. Port, District D-9, 
Division “D”. 





“I had a peculiar complaint this week. A 
school teacher living away from her home 
except week-ends found, upon her return, 
that a ringneck hen had flown through a 
large window without injury and by the 
evidence had spent the entire week roosting 
on her davenport. She or her father asked 
$10.00 for window repair and damage.”— 
Vern A. VanOrder, District No. 1, Division 
7. 

“While the various species of game were 
being released in York County, I was greatly 
pleased to see the interest shown by the 
fellows who were home on furloughs. Nearly 
every time I had some game to be liberated 
there was at least one soldier or sailor who 
came in with one of the various clubs. In 
talking to them I found that they are very 
much interested in our carrying on while 
they are away. One fellow in particular 
expressed his sentiments a little more 
strongly, he said ‘Hell, that’s what we are 
fighting for.’ Some of the so-called sports- 
men at home can take a very good lesson 
from this young fellow.’”—Game Protector 


John P. Eicholtz, District 9 and 13, Division 
“~*~. 





“While releasing quail on April 3, in Oil 
Creek Township, I had the opportunity of 
seeing a Cooper’s Hawk in action. I had 
just released about three pairs of the bob- 
whites when I noticed a hawk flying directly 
toward me. I made a dash for my car to 
get my gun. Before I could reach the car 
the hawk had neatly picked a quail out 
of a nearby tree and disappeared into the 
woods. It was especially interesting to note 
the reaction of the remaining quail. They 
flattened themselves on the ground and were 
perfectly quiet for several minutes, even after 
the hawk had disappeared. Inasmuch as 
these quail were raised at a game farm, 
their hereditary instinct and recognition of 
danger was remarkable.”—Donald E. Miller, 
Game Protector, District No. 6, Division “F”’. 
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“While hunting deer last December, Harold 
Bonawitz of Borie, Potter County, followed 
some bear tracks in the snow, which seemed 
to disappear and very soon came face to 
face with a live bear “holed up” for the 
winter. Bruin had dug a hole in a large 
knoll about the size of a bushel basket. On 
February 20, he visited the den and found 
the animal in full hibernation. Having heard 
that bears leave their dens about March 15, 
he again visited the scene, at which time he 
discovered two small cubs about the size of 
a quart jar in the hole with the old bear. 
Several curious sightseers visited the den 
on this date which disturbed her so much 
that she left the den. Several people who 
were near the den in the evening heard a 
noise coming through the brush and left at 
once for parts unknown, for it was at this 
time that she decided to return for her 
family. Evidence of tracks in the snow the 
next day showed that she had made two 
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trips back to the den and carried the two 
cubs across a ravine to a side hill that was 
free from snow to a new location. Several 
experiences of this kind in past years has 
shown that once a mother bear is driven 
out of her den she will not return to the 
cubs again, and in several instances the 
youngsters have frozen to death. This is 
the only time that I have ever known a bear 
to move her cubs to a new location. Bears 
found in hiberation should not be molested.” 
—Game Protector Arthur G. Logue, District 
3, Division “E.” 





“Mr. Emerson Reece, Orangeville, R. D., 
trapping in Sugarloaf Township, Columbia 
County, caught a beaver weighing about 38 
pounds. The animal had no front legs nor 
any sign of ever having had any. It was in 
good fur and good flesh.’—Game Protector 
Mark L. Hagenbuch, District 10, Division “C.”’ 





Photo by John Coach. 


Members of Hawk Rod and Gun Club plant evergreens to reforest barren hillsides and 
subsequently halt erosion and provide cover for wildlife. 
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Dwellers in Darkness 





Bats by the hundreds hang in a few Pennsylvania caves and mines 
as they hibernate during the winter when the insects which they need 
for food are not flying. This colony is in Aitkin Cave. 


largest colonies were in the unfinished, abandoned tunnels of the 
old South Penn Railroad. During the winters just prior to the 
completion of these tunnels as part of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
I banded many of the bats in the Kittatinny and Blue Mt. Tunnels. 
When spring came the bats left these commodious hibernating 
quarters and probably scattered widely over the countryside. At 
least we know that one of the bats flew 50 miles eastward, into 
Lancaster County where an alert hunter, John Greer of Columbia, 
spotted it and reported the number on its band to the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Bats plucked from their sleeping quarters in caves or tunnels 
and banded, arouse from hibernation in a few minutes time and 
fly off to a new perch to continue their interrupted slumber. 
During ten years I've never found a banded bat that settled down 
for the winter in the wrong cave. Even when the bat is carried 
away 50 or 75 miles or more it makes its way back to its own 
roost in preference to strange quarters. 

At least 4,000 bats have been banded in Centre, Mifflin, and 
Cumberland Counties, and another 1500 in Bucks County. Since 
they may travel] halfway across the state when they leave their 
underground hibernating quarters, they can be looked for almost 
anywhere in Pennsylvania. Anyone finding a bat roost in barn, 
belfry, or hollow tree should search carefully for bats wearing a 
small numbered aluminum band on leg or wing or a tiny metal 
ear tag. 

No one need fear a bat. Only the big brown bat has teeth 
long enough to readily pierce the skin. Bats occasionally carry 
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(Continued from page 5) 


parasites as all creatures do, but many birds have far more fleas 
than a bat does. At close range a bat’s soft fur and its alert ex- 
pression is far from unpleasant. 


Small children rarely are afraid of bats; it is their superstitious ° 


elders who are unwilling to come close enough to bats to learn the 
truth about them. There is no longer any doubt that bats in 
this part of the world are both harmless and beneficial. 

The strangest bat ever found in Pennsylvania was a long-eared 
variety whose tremendous ears measured an inch and a half, 
Several of these bats were found in a cave in western Pennsyl- 
vania nearly 75 years ago. None has ever been seen in this state 
since that time. 

The long-eared bat is easily recognized but some of the other 
ten kinds of bats found in the northeastern states are rather hard 
to identify. Specimens of bats can be sent to the author at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, or to any of the 
larger museums of the state, for identification. 

In Kentucky and Indiana and in the Ozark Mountains of 
Missouri there are extensive caverns and in their underground 
streams live eyeless fish and blind white crayfish. In Missouri 
and Texas caves there are colorless, blind salamanders. 

I have never seen a blind fish, crayfish, or salamander during my 
visits to more than 100 Pennsylvania caves. The only creatures 
of the sort ever found locally were blind catfish caught in 1864 
where an underground stream is believed to empty into Conestoga 
Creek, in Lancaster County. ' 

Salamanders of the same kind that are seen in springs on the 
earth’s surface are occasionally found in mines or caves. These 
are generally the long-tailed or cave salamander, or if found in 


An Allegheny cave rat gets away with the photographer’s lunch. 
Big as the Norway rat, this interesting native rodent is a member of 
the pack rat family. 
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Dwellers in Darkness 


the water and exhibiting feather-like gills in the neck region, they 
are probably the aquatic larvae of the red or of the purple sala- 
manders. Some of these amphibians reach a length of six inches. 
They are altogether harmless and are very dependent upon the 
moisture and coolness to be found in most caves. These “spring 
lizards” as they are called perish quickly if exposed to direct sun- 
light or if their skin is permitted to dry. © 

Frogs, too, find the even temperature of caves ideal for the 
winter’s enforced fast, while on the walls and ceiling of caves can 
be seen hibernating flies of many kinds, mosquitoes and fungus 
gnats, and often a pretty pink moth about an inch in length. 
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(Concluded) 


Tiny aquatic creatures include “water fleas’ or amphipods, and 
flat, white isopods with numerous, similar segments. 

Most reassuring to the cave explorer in Pennsylvania is the 
news that poisonous snakes as well as harmless varieties, avoid 
the low cave temperature. Only around the entrances of caves 
in rocky, mountain country need the explorer proceed cautiously. 
Once inside he can breathe freely—provided he follows the rules 
of cave safety: 1. Never go alone. 2. Tell someone on the outside, 
where you are going. 3. Carry an extra light. 4. Mark your way 
with string or chalk if there seems to be any danger of getting lost. 


Conservation Shortcomings 


food for interned Japs. Our ducks, our 
Alaskan reindeer herd, our fish, they are 
all in danger. 

Like many other Americans before them, 
this faction can’t see the clear road ahead 
because of the dust they themselves are 
kicking up in their faces. They are willing 
and glad to do away with anything that is 
even remotely connected with pleasure. 
Sportsmen find pleasure in the out-of-doors. 
Conservation favors the sportsmen. So, let’s 
forget conservation until we again have time 
for pleasure. It’s a vicious argument. 

This sample of crackpot thinking running 
rampant over the land could be and should 
be stopped by a few well-directed remarks 
from responsible government sources. And 
as I wrote that last sentence I was suffused 
by a wave of utter helplessness. Why? Be- 
cause, so long as the people are not aware of 
the real importance of this thing that is being 
undermined, there will be no government 
statement forthcoming. 

After this war conservation must work. We 
are fighting to preserve the American way 
of life, and we can only carry on by con- 
serving some of our natural heritages. 

Practice Is Simplicity Itself 

The trouble with a lot of us is that we 
are prone to lose the ringneck on which we 
have a bead because we've seen two more 
get up in an adjoining field. The practice of 
conservation is simplicity itself. You practice 
it when you desist from taking a short-cut 
across the corner of a neighbor’s lawn. If 
you adhere to the teachings of the Golden 
Rule you must of necessity put into effect 
the highest conservation principles. It has 
to do with conserving your health, and 
sugar and rubber and meat as well as your 
game and fish. 

Conservation is a philosophy of life, a way 
of living that a person acquires both through 
teaching and practice. Summarily, its prin- 
ciples should be endued into the very be- 
ing of every child. I was once asked if 
conservation was important enough to be 
included in the public school curriculum. 
Important enough! Is anything more impor- 
tant than life as we Americans live it? 

And to those who must of necessity dis- 
count the importance of conservation be- 
cause it is usually identified with the sports- 
man and his pursuits, then, answer, if you 
can, the following: Who or what has made 
the general public more conservation con- 
Scious than these selfsame sportsmen in their 
unceasing fight to preserve their. God-given 
heritage? 





area. 


THE CAMP 


A tent and a blanket and a comrade true, 


A dim old forest and a mountain view, 
A spiral of smoke that is pungent and blue, 
And the coals of a camp-fire glowing. 


Here the rounded pillars of the lofty larch 

Form tower and corridor, nave and arch; 

Where the serried columns of the night-winds 
march 

With their silver bugles blowing. 


A bed of pine boughs—soft as wool— 

And air that is dew-drenched and sweet and 
cool, 

The splash of fishes in a placid pool, 

And the murmur of water flowing. 


A cloud, slowly drifting, hides the rising 
moon, 

An owl hoots a challenge to a noisy loon, 

In low, thick bushes prowls a sly raccoon, 

And a fire-fly’s lamp is glowing. 


A patter of raindrops on the tent’s brown top, 
And eyelids that flutter, and rise, then drop; 
The voices that murmured pause, then stop. 
No sound but the sweet wind blowing. 


M. Coucrove SMITH 


(Continued from page 11) 





Photo by the Editor. 
Members of Newville Sportsmen’s Association looking over their pheasant propagating 


Left to right—George D. Rearick and James A. Boyles, members of Game Commit- 
tee, and Harry O. Forney, cooperating farmer. 


“One of the amazing wonders of Nature 
is being unfolded along the Lake front 
nearly every day. I refer to the Spring 
migration of birds. I had always known 
Lake Erie was an important point on the 
Atlantic Flyway for migratory wildfowl. I 
never knew that other birds used the Lake 
front during their migration. In the Spring, 
every day the barometer is down, and a 
south wind blowing, the birds are flying. 
The minute the wind changes the flight 
stops. When conditions are right thousands 
of small birds are flying. Birds of all 
descriptions, many of which I am unable to 
identify, fly by. Some in huge flocks high 
in the air, other in smaller flocks close to 
the ground. Crows fly out of the west like 
from some huge funnel. At certain points 
along the shore, in properly constructed 
blinds and with a decoy, crows come in at 
twenty-five yards. An average morning bag 
for a good hunter means anywhere from fifty 
to a hundred crows. Many hawks, namely, 
Marsh Hawks, Red-tailed and Red-should- 
ered Hawks, Cooper's and Sharp-shinned 
Hawks use this flyway. To a lover of bird- 
life, Presaue Isle Peninsula and the Lake 
Front offers unlimited opportunities for 
study and research.”—Game Protector Clair 
W. Dinger, District 2, Division “F.” 
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Service with a Smile 





additional temporary housing for British 
crews. In addition to the use being made 
of the recreational demonstration areas, the 
Service has been able to transfer strategically 
located CCC camps to the United States 
Navy for this purpose. 
Travel to the National Park Areas 

Although the National Park Service is 
accustomed to reporting large annual in- 
creases in travel, this year’s figures show a 
decrease of 30 percent from last year, and 
travel for the month of June 1942, as com- 
pared to June 1941, showed a 50 percent de- 
crease. However, an impressive total of ap- 
proximately 16,030,000 visitors, including an 
estimated 650,000 members of the armed 
forces, visited the Federal park areas be- 
tween July 1, 1941, and June 30, 1942, ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 of whom were visitors 
after December, 1941. 


Problems of Protection Growing Out of 
the War 

In connection with the war program there 

have arisen proposals to open national park 


areas to lumbering, mining, grazing, and 
other commercial exploitation. These pre- 
sent a problem of major importance. The 


National Park Service is aware that the 
cost of victory in this war is going to be 
high and that our natural resources are going 
to be called upon more and more to meet 
the shortages in available strategic materials. 
I: is the responsibility of this Service to 
measure the degree to which the justified 
needs of the Nation require destruction of 
irreplacable national park values and to rec- 
ommend accordingly. Inconvenience to park 
administration and to park visitors or 
remediable damage to park property have 
not been considered sufficient reasons for 
questioning the use oi park resources for 
war purposes. Only where uses proposed 
would do irreparable damage and entail de- 
struction or impairment of distinctive fea- 
tures and qualities in the parks have we 
felt justified in raising the question as to 


Photo by U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Camping on the shore of Bowman Lake, Rainbow Mountain, Glacier National Park. 


whether all reasonable alternatives have 
been exhausted before invading the national 
park areas. Critical necessity rather than 
convenience should, we believe, be the 
governing reason. 


This test applies, for instance, to such pro- 
posals as that for the logging of airplane 
spruce in Olympic National Park. The short- 
age of Sitka spruce for airplane manufacture 
is recognized as a direct threat to perpetua- 
tion of these forests in Olympic National 
Park. This area has served its highest public 
use by preserving for the enjoyment of 
future generations a representative remnant 
of the vast virgin forests that once were the 
glory of the Pacific Northwest. Once gone, 
an outstanding natural spectacle is lost to 
America forever. The consensus of conserva- 
tion leaders is that none of the virgin forest 
in this park should be cut unless the trees 
are absolutely essential to the prosecution 
of the war, with no alternative, and only as 
a last resort. Other spruce should first be 
used. Supplies from Alaska and from Wash- 
ington and Oregon are being made available 
for this purpose, and the Service is co- 
operating in the provision of some airplane 
spruce by modifying the taking lines of the 
Coastal Strip and the Queets Corridor Park- 
way adjoining Olympic National Park. The 
Service is following the situation closely, 
and at each turn of the war program we shall 
take a position dictated by paramount na- 
tional need. 

Similarly with proposals to mine strategic 
minerals in the national parks and monu- 
ments, the position has been taken that in- 
vasion of a national park by mining can be 
justified only to furnish strategic or critical 
minerals indispensable to the war and not 
obtainable elsewhere. In general, studies in- 
dicate that strategic minerals are not pres- 
ent in national park areas in sufficient quan- 
tities to be of economic importance, but the 
Service, in collaboration with the Geological 
Survey, stands ready to aid in determination 
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of the Nation’s highest interest in the matter 
of sacrifices necessary to provide war ma- 
terials. 


The long-range departmental policy of 
eventually eliminating grazing from all na- 
tional parks and monuments has been re. 
affirmed. Land-management studies prove 
that a small acreage of cultivated pasture is 
equal to many thousand acres of mountain 
grazing. The ruinous erosion caused by 
overgrazing and the spoiling of mountain 
meadows and streams and serious conflicts 
with recreational use—all are ample justifi- 
cation for not permitting grazing within the 
national parks and monuments. Destruction 
to roads, trails, and improvements by tram- 
pling, and the expense of developing water, 
fences, and other facilities would render such 
proposed grazing uneconomical; therefore, it 
has been held that any extension of grazing 
in aid of the demands caused by the war 
should be made only after all other possi- 
bilities have been exhausted. 

In these and other cases where destructive 
uses of national park lands are proposed for 
war purposes the Service does not take a 
hide-bound position, but rather one of full 
attempt to cooperate with the military au- 
thorities in determining whether the need is 
critical for the Nation or merely convenient 
for some individual operation, and whether 
the need can be met expeditiously somewhere 
else without destruction of the qualities of 
the national parks. 

On Guard in the Nation’s Forests 


The agencies in charge of the Nation's 
forests face perhaps the most critical fire 
season in history. The National Park Serv- 
ice is cooperating closely with the U. S$ 
Forest Service and with State and con- 
servation agencies. Acute threats of sabo- 
tage and incediarism increase the normal 
protection problem—always a serious one— 
and it is further intensified by reduction in 
available manpower for prevention and sup- 
pression activities. 

The loss of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
on June 30 and the withdrawal from the 
forested areas of large numbers of trained 
fire fighters seriously complicated the fire- 
protection program. Immediate steps were 
taken to locate sources of local labor and 
to train every available Service employee in 
the essential elements of combating forest 
fires. 

Civilian public service camps, composed of 
conscientious objectors, were able to do 
effective work in combating a large forest 
fire in the vicinity of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way. Plans of the Selective Service System 
for locating additional camps of this type i 
forested areas are under way. 

During the 1941 season, lightning caused 
more fires than in any single year of reco 
over one-third of the 540 forest fires re- 
ported in the parks. A total of 3,788 acres 
of forest and brush lands were burned 
throughout the entire system. In addition, 
25,000 acres of grassland in the Lava Beds 
National Monument were burned over by 
lightning-caused fires. 

Although fires started by careless smokers 
continue to be the most prevalent of the 
human causes of forest fires in the national 
parks, the intensified fire-prevention pre 
gram has given encouraging results in that 
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the total number of preventable man-caused 
fres has not increased in proportion to park 


use. 
Wildlife Conservation 


The National Park Service continued its 


Pooperative relationships with the Fish and 


Wildlife Service on important wildlife prob- 
jms. Recognizing that the sight of animals, 
large and small, in their natural habitat is 
an integral part of the American scene as 
exemplified in the national parks, efforts 
were directed toward wildlife management 
in its broad phases. 


During the past year wildlife experts rec- 
ommended reductions in the number of so- 
called “big game” and the fur-bearing ani- 
mals, in order to relieve overpopulation of 
the range and guard against deterioration 
of these animals through starvation and 
disease that accompany continuously over- 
socked ranges. 

The greatest problems occurred in Yellow- 
stone National Park, which contains the 
largest mammal population of any unit in the 
system. Although the winter range which 
is shared by elk, deer, antelopes, and big- 
hrn showed some improvement, this was 
due primarily to weather conditions, par- 
ticularly mild winters that made it possible 
for the big animals to graze in the high 
country, thus relieving the regular winter 
range of its usual grazing burden. To pre- 
vent further jeopardy of the range, and 
guard against wildlife disaster in an unex- 
pectedly severe winter, it is necessary to 
reduce the large existing elk surplus and 
maintain the herd at less than carrying ca- 
pacity until the range has fully recovered. 


A too-large bison population is another 
Yellowstone problem. During the year a 
program was inaugurated for reduction of the 
Lamar bison herd leading to its eventual 
establishment on a self-sustaining basis. In 
all, 183 bison were disposed of to Indians, 
relief agencies, and the San Rafael Grazing 
District, Utah. 


Elk, deer, and beaver in other areas were 
reduced, some being used for stocking pur- 
poses on non-Federal areas. 


Elk. Note cow eating Aspen. 
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Photo by U. S. Dept. of Interior. 


The Olympic Mountains from Hurricane Ridge, Olympic National Park. 


A comprehensive analysis of grazing by 
saddle stock in Kings Canyon National Park 
was prepared as a basis for a protective pro- 
gram for meadows and open areas and to 
insure proper watershed and wildlife forage. 

To assist in rendering the Hawaiian Is- 
lands as nearly self-sustaining as possible, 
grazing was authorized on Hawaii National 
Park lands found adaptable therefor. 

Fish Conservation 

Heavy plantings of fish were continued, 
with the release of 22 million fish (eggs, fry, 
fingerlings, etc.) in waters of 20 park areas. 
Most of the planting stock was supplied by 
Fish and Wildlife Service hatcheries. Rear- 
ing pools were operated by the National Park 
Service in Great Smoky Mountains, Rocky 
Mountain, and Sequoia National Parks. 





Photo by U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Yellowstone National Park. 


Soil and Moisture Conservation 

In accordance with the program of the 
Department’s Office of Land Utilization, much 
important work was accomplished in soil 
and moisture conservation, particularly in 
the Southwest. 
Reappraisal of Objectives and Classification 

of Areas 

World War II brought to a close a 9-year 
period of park development that was one 
of the outstanding phases of the peacetime 
conservation and employment programs. This 
finds the National Park Service with enlarged 
responsibilities and functions. The national 
park areas now number 166, contain almost 
22,000,000 acres, and were visited during the 
past 5 years by an average of approximately 
17 million people annually. To the 26 areas 
designated by the 
parks” there have been added other types— 


Congress as “national 


national monuments, historical parks, mili- 
tary parks, historic sites, parkways, and 
recreational areas. Under the CCC, the 
Historic Sites Survey, and the Park, Park- 
way, and Recreational Area Study, there 
has been a widespread program of cooper- 
ation with the States. This has of necessity 
called for more complicated organization, 
greater personnel, and new policies to meet 
varying situations and needs. The Service 
during the past year, therefore, has thought 
it appropriate to analyze its position, and to 
redefine and clarify its objectives in the light 
of changed conditions. 

Many members of the Washington Office 
staff and representatives from the field have 
collaborated in preparing a statement of ob- 
jectives. This takes into account the in- 
creased complexity of the Service’s activities 
as a result of the emergency program, the 
added functions that by congressional and 
executive action it has been asked to as- 
sume, and the new types of areas that it has 
been called upon to administer. 
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Food Habits of Foxes, etc. 





Photo by the Author. 
The Seven Mountains Area. 


TABLE 3.—Analysis of 5 fox scats for February and March 1942 from 
Bedford and Centre Counties 
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TABLE 4.—Analysis of 2 fox scats collected in June 1942 in Centre County 
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Build a Nature Trail 


fact that they had learned about the plant. 
For instance: 
Tulip Tree 
Liriodendron tulipifera 

In Poe’s story, Goldbug, Jupiter dropped 
a beetle through the skull which hung in a 
giant Tulip Tree. 

Dandelion 
Taraxacum officinale 

From the Latin, meaning “lion’s tooth” 

which refers to the notched leaves. 
Rhododendron 
Rhododendron maximum 

Although the word means “Rose Tree,” 
this shrub belongs to the Heath and not the 
Rose family. 

This labeling required some research on 
the part of the children; they became ac- 
quainted with the Dictionary, the Mythology, 
Classics, as well as popular and scientific 
plant guides. Soon the children from the 
neighboring summer cabins became _ inter- 
ested in the nature trail. They learned to 
use plant keys, and read and reread John’s 
neatly printed tags. Their parents came too; 
rarely was the trail without visitors. 
Before long, the young botanists discovered 
that there were other plants in the area 


(3): 326-328. 
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that were not growing along their trail. This 
taught them to transplant. A skunk cabbage 
was brought to the bog. . . . only those who 
have attempted this feat can appreciate the 
labor that that demanded. A pink lady slip- 
per was moved to the rich mold of the 
thicket. A wooly mullen was made to flourish 
on the hill top. By the end of the summer, 
three children and a man had made friends 
with more than a hundred species of plants. 
They had also become acquainted with the 
birds, mammals, reptiles, amphibians, and in- 
sects of the region. And what was even 
more important, they had made vacation 
a rich experience not only for themselves, 
but also for many mountain visitors. 

Why not plan a nature trail at your camp, 
or make one near your home? It may not 
be necessary for you to own the land. Per- 
mission will be granted when the worth- 
whileness of the project is understood. 
Every town should have such a trail 
ask one of the Service Clubs to help. The 
Biology teacher and his club would find it 
a splendid project. Or make your own . ; 
If you identify and label but one plant a 
day, by summer’s end your list of shy ac- 
quaintances will gladden your heart. 





This fine specimen killed by C. C. Goodheatt 
December 18 last year, hog dressed 282 Ibs. 
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Ring Tail 


tered a bone in his foreleg and ever since he 
had run with a curious limping lope. But 
he was still fast enough when the chase was 
hot. And tonight the chase was hot indeed. 
Nor did the “stumping” delay him. He was 
wise in coon lore. He circled each scented 
tree and picked up the spoor without break- 
ing his easy stride, silently closing the gap 
between him and the confident coon. Some- 
time during his nine years he had learned 
not to bark on the trail. Only when he first 
struck a track did he tongue so that the men 
might know that pursuit had begun, and 
again when he was almost upon his quarry 
did his sonorous voice echo in the hills, tell- 
ing his master that the coon had taken to 
the tree, and guiding him in to the kill. 

Ringtail was shuffling through a stand of 
small white oaks when the first intimation 
of his deadly peril shattered his increasing 
complacency. He turned towards the sound, 
and his round black eyes dilated with fear 
as the dark shape of the hound loomed up 
a few rods back on his trail. Terror gal- 
vanized his stubby, muscular body as he 
realized that all hope of reaching the safety 
of the thickets was gone. Instinctively he 
clambered up the nearest tree, stopping only 
when he clung in the highest fork that would 
bear his weight. Below him circled the 
hound, now baying continually. Ringtail 
could see him rear up to place his paws up 
the slender trunk and noisily sniff the rough 
gray bark. Before long he heard the men 
crashing through the brush and saw the 
long fingers of light from their lamps feeling 
jerkily across the forest floor. Helpless in 
the tree crotch, and sensing the danger that 
lurked below, he clung to the last short-lived 
safety of his perch. The men were directly 
underneath him now. He heard them talking 
to the dog. A beam of light caught him in 
the eyes, blinding and holding him as the 
first blow of the axe sent a tremor through 
the tree. 

The men played their lights around the 
naked branches. “Ain’t he a whopper of a 
toon, Joe?” 

“Yeh, he aint no cub, Shall I shoot ’im 
or cut ’im down?” 

“Let’s cut ’im down fer ole Pete. How 
about it Pete?” patting the dogs head. 
‘D'yuh think yuh kin lick ’im?” 





Pete, the range coonhound, was a cagy old 
Veteran of the midnight chase. 
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“Sure he kin lick ’im.” From Joe, whose 
heavy axe was already spraying chips around 
the white oak. “He aint lost to no coon 
since he was a bit of a pup down to Mill 
Creek.” 


“I know thet, only don’t fergit this here 
coon’s a whoppin’ big one and Ole Pete 
ain’t as spry as he used ter be. He’s the 
best old coon dog in these here parts and I 
wouldn’ want ’im to git bad hurt.” 

“Well, Tim, yuh’d better set yer mind up 
cause this here tree is nigh cut through— 
only I'd let ’em fight. Ole Pete’s smart and 
he’s got one more good fight in ’im. Re- 
member that coon fight last year over back 
o’ Shaeffers’?” 

Tim remembered that fight well. It had 
been a dandy. Now, wavering between love 
for Ole Pete and his love of a good fight, 
Tim looked at his friend. “Let er drop, Joe. 
—Get ’im Pete.” 

The axe bit deep and the tree leaned 
slowly for a moment, gathered momentum, 
and crashed down to hang aslant a chestnut 
snag. Ole Pete rushed to battle. 

Ringtail clung desperately to his branch 
as the tree fell, but the jar as it struck the 
snag tore him loose. He lit on his feet, like 
a cat, on the open, leaf-covered ground, 
hoping for an instant to resume his flight to 
another tree. But it was many feet to an- 
other tree and already the coonhound was 
closing in. Now that he was cornered and 
action was inevitable, his courage surged 
back. He forgot the men and the lights He 
pivoted endlessly, snarling through bared 
fangs, but the big black hound only circled 
silently, waiting for an opening. The men, 
too, were silent as they watched the struggle 
in the beam of their torches. 

Closer came the hound. Ringtail tensed 
for the rush. When it came it sent him 
sprawling backward on the leaves, where, 
for all his swiftness, he had no chance to get 
back on his feet before powerful teeth 
ripped through the fatty flesh of his shoulder, 
missing their fatal hold on the nape of his 
neck by inches. Twisting desperately he 
caught the dog on the blind side and sank 
his fangs deep through neck flesh and jaw. 
No snapping, feinting battle, this; but a 
rolling, snarling, rough and tumble with 
the issue much in doubt. 

Tim watched the bloody struggle anxious- 
ly. “Ole Pete missed his holt. He never 
done thet afore. I don’t like it Joe. That’s 
a bad coon.” 

“That is a bad coon alright—quicker’n a 
flash. Pete’s gittin old I guess. But he'll 
be alright; he knows how to fight ’em. Any- 
way, I’ll tap thet ringtailed devil with this 
billy-stick if he gits too mean.” 

“Nope, Joe, we can’t do thet. 
let ’em fight fair now.” 

Ole Pete shook his massive head fran- 
tically to rid himself of the maddening grip 
on his jaw. He broke free and lunged again 
for the coon’s throat, but again he was too 
slow and only succeeded in closing high up 
on a foreleg, crushing bone and muscle in 
his dulled yellow teeth, while the coon tore 
savagely at this unprotected shoulder. The 
dog bled badly now, for his thin coat made 
him vulnerable to the sharp fangs of the 
big coon. But he fought on savagely, a 
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He pivoted endlessly, snarling through bared 


fangs, but the big black hound only circled 
silently, waiting for an opening. 


veteran of countless battles, with no thought 
of losing this, the hardest of his long cam- 
paign. Over and over they rolled in the 
bloody leaves, losing holds and finding new 
ones. The coon, too, was hurt badly, hand- 
icapped by his crushed foreleg and almost 
hamstrung gy a deep gash behind his hock. 

“Ole Pete’s playin’ out.” Joe sounded 
worried. “I guess I shouldn’ a told yuh ter 
let ’em grapple. One rap on thet coon’s 
skull with this here stick an’—Joe raised 
the club meaningly. 

“Nope, let ’em go.” Tim watched the un- 
certain struggle, fearful for his brave old 
hound, but remaining true to his odd back- 
wood’s code of battle. 

The coon now foughi belly-up. Twice his 
teeth caught the dog’s neck, but, instead 
of tearing through the vulnerable jugular, 
only slashed the flabby loose skin that hung 
above his brisket. Above him the slaver- 
ing jaws of the heavier hound pressed re- 
lentlessly, snapping and feeling for their 
deadly hold. Ringtail felt his strength ebb- 
ing. His feet could no longer fend off the 
weight of his adversary. Heavy jaws closed 
upon his furry throat. Desperately he 
lunged and kicked, knocking the hound on 
his side. But the grip held, shutting the air 
from his tortured lungs. Ringtail kicked 
convulsively and was still. 

Ole Pete stretched beside the vanquished 
coon, his yellow teeth still clamped tight in 
their grip of death. 

“Alright Pete, let ‘im go.” Tim pried 
the bloody muzzle loose and examined the 
bleeding gashes on his throat and shoulders, 
talking softly as he did so, “Good boy, Pete! 
Yuh licked ’im, boy! Yuh licked ’im boy! 
Good boy, Pete!” 


“Gordalmighty!” Joe finally found his 
voice. “What a fight!” He bent over the 
dead coon. Warn’t he the whopper though? 


Must go all o’ twenty-five pounds—and all 
guts, too, I'd say—hide won’t be worth 
nothin’ much now. It shor looked bad fer 
Ole Pete fer a spell. Had me right scairt, 
so ’e did.” 

“Pete’s lost a lotta blood. Reckon I'd 
better tote ’im.” Tim carefully lifted the 
dog to his shoulders. “I ain’t lettin ‘im 
fight no more. Don’t believe I ever seen 
a better scrapper than thet there coon. 
Throw ’im in the sack and let’s be gittin 
back. Won’t Jake be madder’n a tomcat 
cause he didn’t come along?” 
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Photo by the Author. 
The Seven Mountains Area. 
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TABLE 4.—Analysis of 2 fox scats collected in June 1942 in Centre County 
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Build a Nature Trail 


fact that they had learned about the plant. 
For instance: 
Tulip Tree 
Liriodendron tulipifera 

In Poe's story, Goldbug, Jupiter dropped 
a beetle through the skull which hung in a 
giant Tulip Tree. 

Dandelion 
Taraxacum officinale 

From the Latin, meaning “lion’s tooth” 

which refers to the notched leaves. 
Rhododendron 
Rhododendron maximum 

Although the word means “Rose Tree,” 
this shrub belongs to the Heath and not the 
Rose family. 

This labeling required some research on 
the part of the children; they became ac- 
quainted with the Dictionary, the Mythology, 
Classics, as well as popular and scientific 
plant guides. Soon the children from the 
neighboring summer cabins became inter- 
ested in the nature trail. They learned to 
use plant keys, and read and reread John’s 
neatly printed tags. Their parents came too; 
rarely was the trail without visitors. 
Before long, the young botanists discovered 
that there were other plants in the area 
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that were not growing along their trail. This 
taught them to transplant. A skunk cabbage 
was brought to the bog. . . . only those who 
have attempted this feat can appreciate the 
labor that that demanded. A pink lady slip- 
per was moved to the rich mold of the 
thicket. A wooly mullen was made to flourish 
on the hill top. By the end of the summer, 
three children and a man had made friends 
with more than a hundred species of plants. 
They had also become acquainted with the 
birds, mammals, reptiles, amphibians, and in- 
sects of the region. And what was even 
more important, they had made vacation 
a rich experience not only for themselves, 
but also for many mountain visitors. 

Why not plan a nature trail at your camp, 
or make one near your home? It may not 
be necessary for you to own the land. Per- 
mission will be granted when the worth- 
whileness of the project is understood. 
Every town should have such a trail 
ask one of the Service Clubs to help. The 
Biology teacher and his club would find it 
a splendid project. Or make your own . 

If you identify and label but one plant a 
day, by summer’s end your list of shy ac- 
quaintances will gladden your heart. 





This fine specimen killed by C. C. Goodheart 
December 18 last year, hog dressed 282 Ibs. 
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Ring Tail 


tered a bone in his foreleg and ever since he 
had run with a curious limping lope. But 
he was still fast enough when the chase was 
hot. And tonight the chase was hot indeed. 
Nor did the “stumping” delay him. He was 
wise in coon lore. He circled each scented 
tree and picked up the spoor without break- 
ing his easy stride, silently closing the gap 
between him and the confident coon. Some- 
time during his nine years he had learned 
not to bark on the trail. Only when he first 
struck a track did he tongue so that the men 
might know that pursuit had begun, and 
again when he was almost upon his quarry 
did his sonorous voice echo in the hills, tell- 
ing his master that the coon had taken to 
the tree, and guiding him in to the kill. 

Ringtail was shuffling through a stand of 
small white oaks when the first intimation 
of his deadly peril shattered his increasing 
complacency. He turned towards the sound, 
and his round black eyes dilated with fear 
as the dark shape of the hound loomed up 
a few rods back on his trail. Terror gal- 
vanized his stubby, muscular body as he 
realized that all hope of reaching the safety 
of the thickets was gone. Instinctively he 
clambered up the nearest tree, stopping only 
when he clung in the highest fork that would 
bear his weight. Below him circled the 
hound, now baying continually. Ringtail 
could see him rear up to place his paws up 
the slender trunk and noisily sniff the rough 
gray bark. Before long he heard the men 
crashing through the brush and saw the 
long fingers of light from their lamps feeling 
jerkily across the forest floor. Helpless in 
the tree crotch, and sensing the danger that 
lurked below, he clung to the last short-lived 
safety of his perch. The men were directly 
underneath him now. He heard them talking 
to the dog. A beam of light caught him in 
the eyes, blinding and holding him as the 
first blow of the axe sent a tremor through 
the tree. p 

The men played their lights around the 
Maked branches. “Ain’t he a whopper of a 
coon, Joe?” 

“Yeh, he aint no cub. Shall I shoot ’im 
or cut ‘im down?” 

“Let’s cut ’im down fer ole Pete. How 
about it Pete?” patting the dogs head. 
‘D’'yuh think yuh kin lick ’im?” 





Pete, 
Veteran of the midnight chase. 


the range coonhound, was a cagy old 
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“Sure he kin lick ’im.” From Joe, whose 
heavy axe was already spraying chips around 
the white oak. “He aint lost to no coon 
since he was a bit of a pup down to Mill 
Creek.” 


“I know thet, only don’t fergit this here 
coon’s a whoppin’ big one and Ole Pete 
ain’t as spry as he used ter be. He’s the 
best old coon dog in these here parts and I 
wouldn’ want ’im to git bad hurt.” 

“Well, Tim, yuh’d better set yer mind up 
cause this here tree is nigh cut through— 
only I'd let ’em fight. Ole Pete’s smart and 
he’s got one more good fight in ’im. Re- 
member that coon fight last year over back 
o’ Shaeffers’?” 

Tim remembered that fight well. It had 
been a dandy. Now, wavering between love 
for Ole Pete and his love of a good fight, 
Tim looked at his friend. “Let er drop, Joe. 
—Get ’im Pete.” 

The axe bit deep and the tree leaned 
slowly for a moment, gathered momentum, 
and crashed down to hang aslant a chestnut 
snag. Ole Pete rushed to battle. 

Ringtail clung desperately to his branch 
as the tree fell, but the jar as it struck the 
snag tore him loose. He lit on his feet, like 
a cat, on the open, leaf-covered ground, 
hoping for an instant to resume his flight to 
another tree. But it was many feet to an- 
other tree and already the coonhound was 
closing in. Now that he was cornered and 
action was inevitable, his courage surged 
back. He forgot the men and the lights He 
pivoted endlessly, snarling through bared 
fangs, but the big black hound only circled 
silently, waiting for an opening. The men, 
too, were silent as they watched the struggle 
in the beam of their torches. 

Closer came the hound. Ringtail tensed 
for the rush. When it came it sent him 
sprawling backward on the leaves, where, 
for all his swiftness, he had no chance to get 
back on his feet before powerful teeth 
ripped through the fatty flesh of his shoulder, 
missing their fatal hold on the nape of his 
neck by inches. Twisting desperately he 
caught the dog on the blind side and sank 
his fangs deep through neck flesh and jaw. 
No snapping, feinting battle, this; but a 
rolling, snarling, rough and tumble with 
the issue much in doubt. 

Tim watched the bloody struggle anxious- 
ly. “Ole Pete missed his holt. He never 
done thet afore. I don’t like it Joe. That’s 
a bad coon.” 

“That is a bad coon alright—quicker’n a 
flash. Pete’s gittin old I guess. But he'll 
be alright; he knows how to fight ’em. Any- 
way, I’ll tap thet ringtailed devil with this 
billy-stick if he gits too mean.” 

“Nope, Joe, we can’t do thet. 
let ’em fight fair now.” 

Ole Pete shook his massive head fran- 
tically to rid himself of the maddening grip 
on his jaw. He broke free and lunged again 
for the coon’s throat, but again he was too 
slow and only succeeded in closing high up 
on a foreleg, crushing bone and muscle in 
his dulled yellow teeth, while the coon tore 
savagely at this unprotected shoulder. The 
dog bled badly now, for his thin coat made 
him vulnerable to the sharp fangs of the 
big coon. But he fought on savagely, a 
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He pivoted endlessly, snarling through bared 


fangs, but the big black hound only circled 
silently, waiting for an opening. 


veteran of countless battles, with no thought 
of losing this, the hardest of his long cam- 
paign. Over and over they rolled in the 
bloody leaves, losing holds and finding new 
ones. The coon, too, was hurt badly, hand- 
icapped by his crushed foreleg and almost 
hamstrung ky a deep gash behind his hock. 

“Ole Pete’s playin’ out.” Joe sounded 
worried. “I guess I shouldn’ a told yuh ter 
let ’em grapple. One rap on thet coon’s 
skull with this here stick an’—Joe raised 
the club meaningly. 

“Nope, let ’°em go.” Tim watched the un- 
certain struggle, fearful for his brave old 
hound, but remaining true to his odd back- 
wood’s code of battle. 

The coon now fought belly-up. Twice his 
teeth caught the dog’s neck, but, instead 
of tearing through the vulnerable jugular, 
only slashed the flabby loose skin that hung 
above his brisket. Above him the slaver- 
ing jaws of the heavier hound pressed re- 
lentlessly, snapping and feeling for their 
deadly hold. Ringtail felt his strength ebb- 
ing. His feet could no longer fend off the 
weight of his adversary. Heavy jaws closed 
upon his furry throat. Desperately he 
lunged and kicked, knocking the hound on 
his side. But the grip held, shutting the air 
from his tortured lungs. Ringtail kicked 
convulsively and was still. 

Ole Pete stretched beside the vanquished 
coon, his yellow teeth still clamped tight in 
their grip of death. 

“Alright Pete, let ’im go.” Tim pried 
the bloody muzzle loose and examined the 
bleeding gashes on his throat and shoulders, 
talking softly as he did so, “Good boy, Pete! 
Yuh licked ’im, boy! Yuh licked ’im boy! 
Good boy, Pete!” 


“Gordalmighty!” Joe finally found his 
voice. “What a fight!” He bent over the 
dead coon. Warn’t he the whopper though? 


Must go all o’ twenty-five pounds—and all 
guts, too, I'd say—hide won’t be worth 
nothin’ much now. It shor looked bad fer 
Ole Pete fer a spell. Had me right scairt, 
so ’e did.” 

“Pete’s lost a lotta blood. Reckon I'd 
better tote ’im.” Tim carefully lifted the 
dog to his shoulders. “I ain’t lettin ‘im 
fight no more. Don’t believe I ever seen 
a better scrapper than thet there coon. 
Throw ’im in the sack and let’s be gittin 
back. Won’t Jake be madder’n a tomcat 
cause he didn’t come along?” 
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When You Talk Shooting 


Photo by Mrs. Steven Super. 
Three 6-point bucks bagged last year by the 
3 Super brothers of Taylor, Pa. Mrs. Super 
says all three are now serving in the Navy 
stalking bigger game. 


ball or slug is the generally used shotgun 
term, even though slug or ball may be tech- 
nically correct. Usually a deformed bullet 
is referred to as a slug. Machine guns, rifles, 
carbines, pistols, revolvers and derringers use 
cartridges in which bullets are loaded. “He 
was hit with a bullet fired from a .22 semi- 
automatic or self-loading rifle or pistol,” as 
you have noted, would be technically cor- 
rect, but according to adopted usage “auto- 
matic” only would be understandable. 

7. “He was shot with two .38 bore bullets 
fired from a .38 pistol which was found in 
the weeds nearby; it had four empty bullets 
and two that had not been fired still in the 
cylinders.” To be correct it. should read, 
“He was hit twice with bullets which likely 
were fired from a .38 caliber revolver, as a 
revolver of this caliber was found in the 
weeds nearby, the cylinder of which still 
contained two cartridges and four empty 
cases in the chambers.” 

8. Recently much newspaper space and 
radio time was given to advise people that 
25,000 bullets were stolen from Fort Lewis. 
Nine persons were indicted by a Federal 
Grand Jury for stealing, purchasing or pos- 
sessing these so-called bullets and nothing 
has yet been said to give the true story. As 
a matter of fact, 25,000 complete cartridges 
with boxes and cases which involved approxi- 
mately three times the monetary value of 
the loot, were stolen. The reports indi- 
cated that only bullets were stolen. Bullets 
are only one of seven basic components re- 
quired to make up an army cartridge in 
addition to the numerous operations neces- 
sary in order to complete a cartridge. The 
brass case, the primer cap, the fulminate or 
priming mixture therein and the anvil, which 
completes the primers, the powder and bul- 
let. And there are many types and shapes 
of bullets, some jacketed and some not, de- 
pending upon the purpose for which they 
are intended. You have heard the expres- 





sion, “Send bullets to our soldiers.” If this 
were actually done, well, our boys would 
have to find some good stones to throw for 
a bullet alone is harmless. 

9. “He was wounded with the shot charge 
of a .32 bore bullet fired from a revolver 
which was found nearby with the trigger 
still cocked.” To be correct this should 
read, “He was probably wounded with a 
bullet which likely was fired from a_ .32 
caliber revolver which was found nearby 
with the hammer cocked.” Some rifle or 
pistol cartridges are loaded with pellets of 
small size shot but drop, soft, buck or chilled, 
etc. shot is commonly associated with shot- 
guns. That is why shotguns are usually re- 
ferred to as such. 

Endless such illustrations of common errors 
that cause the author to appear ridiculous 
could be given. 

It is the British custom to class all small 
arms ammunition under the heading of car- 
tridges regardless as to whether it is for 
shotgun, pistol or rifle. This is technically 
correct. However, it is the American cus- 
tom among ballistic experts, shooters, dis- 
tributors or manufacturers to differentiate 
between shotgun ammunition and that used 
for pistol or rifle shooting, classing the former 
as “shot shell” and the latter as “rifle car- 
tridge” or “pistol cartridge” as the case 
may be—and both of the latter are termed 
by the manufacturers as metallic ammuni- 
tion. 

Metallic ammunition falls into two gen- 
eral classes, i. e., center fire and rim fire. 
The former, as the name implies, is ignited 
by striking a primer inserted in the center 
of the head, and the latter by striking the 
rim under which the priming mixture is 
located. This metallic ammunition is made 
in a great variety of calibers. The caliber 
is expressed either in decimals of an inch or 
in millimeters and, in any case, the figure 
given expresses the nominal diameter of the 
barrel bore to which that particular car- 
tridge applies. In most cases the caliber 
expresses the exact diameter of the barrel 
bore, but there are a few exceptions in some 
of the .22, .32 and .38 calibers, chiefly, where 
this is not the case byt the relation is closely 
approximate. Ballistic experts are familiar 
with these variations. It will therefore be 
seen by the above that the bullet and 
nothing else is a factor that determines the 
caliber. A cartridge of a given caliber may 
have extremely high velocity and energy, 
while another cartridge of the same caliber 
may be only suitable for short range shoot- 
ing. 

In referring to shotgun ammunition or 
“shot shells,” these fall in a very different 
category from “cartridges” in purpose, char- 
acteristics and performance, and their differ- 
ent sizes are expressed not in “caliber” but 
in gauge, as 12 gauge, 16 gauge, etc. Some- 
times also length is specified, which means 
the overall length of the fired shell, not 
the loaded length, where the top of the shell 
case has been crimped down, which shortens 
it somewhat. 





“Tough luck, Pal—but in the excitement to 
go camping I forgot to bring along something 
for you.” 


JULY 


(Continued from page 14) 


THAT NEW BIRD DOG 


Old squirrel dog “Lanky” has had quite a 
spell, 

And I ain't none too sure of how good he 
can smell, 

So when I was told that them bird dogs is 
nice 

I sent and bought one at a right fancy price, 


Old Lanky was jealous and sulked round 
a-while, 

He warn’t much stuck on that city dog's 
style. 

I too had my doubts all the time don’t you 
see, 

For how kin a dog chase a grouse up a tree? 


There’s a lot of wild grapevines back of my 
house 

Where me an ma counted forty-eight grouse, 

I took that new dog and went back to the 
woods 

To give him a chance to deliver the goods. 


We didn’t go fur till that dog took a fit, 

And I tried to get him to come out of it, 

But thar he stood firm with his brain in a 
fog, 

I hain’t never seen sich a tarnation dog. 


His head was drawed off to one side, standin 
there, 

And he even raised one foot up in the air. 

I sicked him and hissed him and used him 
right bad 

For I’m sorta afeard of a dog that’s gone mad. 


I said right out loud, “You're in a bad spot, 

You've gone ravin mad and you'll have to 
be shot.” 

Then out flew a grouse on the lickety split 

And jist then that dog came out of his fit. 


Wal—I stood me right thar till I figgered it 
out, 

And I felt right relieved when I lost all my 
doubt. 

Some neighbors of mine like the dog may 
be grand, 

It may be that I only misunderstand. 

F. Jupson SEWALL. 
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National Grouse Champion 


is now stationed at Keesler Field, Miss. He 
did a real bang-up job, marshaling with an 
accuracy and ability that comes only from 
long experience in the woods. Arthur L. 
“Where Are We Now” Haight of Johnson- 
burg, Pa. whose enthusiasm is highly com- 
mendable, acted as Assistant marshal, tak- 
ing Joe Grace’s place when he was called 
away on Tuesday, and with but one minor 
derelection did a most competent piece of 
work. 

Galleries were exceptionally large, and 
right now let us take our hats off to the 
splendid bunch of sportsmen comprising the 
galleries. They evidenced their sterling quali- 
ties of sincerity and true sportsmanship in 
following the various braces by refraining 
from unnecessary noise or conversation, or 
crowding of the judges and handlers. They 
kept in a compact group, did not stray, and 
never was there one single evidence of 
thoughtlessness among all those gallerites in 
the four days of running. 

Open Puppy Stake 

A record breaking entry of twenty-nine 
youthful contestants were keyed to start in 
this event which got under way at 8:58 
Saturday morning. Shortly afterwards the 
sun emerged and conditions remained ideal 
all day. The fourteen braces and the bye 
were run off without stopping for lunch. 
Results: —Redlick’s Skyrocket Sal, white and 
black setter bitch owned and handled by 
Alex Deemer II from Brookville, Pa., the 
winner; Mack’s Dotty Sheba, black and white 
setter bitch owned and handled by Wayne 
Wesner of Knox, Pa., placed second. Village 
Gremlin, white and liver pointer dog, owned 
by Corporal Rich Tuttle of Kessler Field, 
Miss., and handled by Larry Tuttle accounted 
for third honors; while fourth went to Jay 
Peerless, white and black setter dog, owned 
by Frank R. Lockard of Toledo, Ohio, handled 
by Carl Prall of Franklin, Pa. 


Open Junior All-Age 
This attracted twenty-six starters, getting 


under way at 3:30 Saturday afternoon follow- 
ing completion of the Puppy Stake. 




















“Gosh I love coon hunting!” 


McQuay, a cleanly built white and black 
pointer dog, owned and handled by Charles 
Elder of Jersey Shore, Pa. captured top 
honors. Second money went to Dawn’s Light 
Spectre, setter dog, predominantly white with 
a bit of black, owned and handled by Dr. H. 
D. Ersig of Toledo, Ohio; Whiterock Peerless 
Topsy, forty-four pound bitch, owned and 
handled by Riley W. Clarke of Greenville, 
Pa., practically pure white with a vague 
touch of black, was awarded third place. 


National Grouse Championship 


An excellent field of fourteen widely 
heralded and successful campaigners, all 
girded and primed, faced the judges vying 
for the National Grouse Championship, which 
started at 2:01 Sunday afternoon after a 
short sojourn for lunch upon completion of 
the Junior All-age. There was a huge gal- 
lery on hand, an influx of owners, handlers 
and others to witness for themselves what 
constituted the pattern for the supreme goal 
of grousedom. 

Sky Bandit, the new Champion, owned by 
George E. Sinclair of New Kensington, Pa., 
and in the string of one of our leading 
handlers, Gene Galloway, won the title con- 
vincingly and decisively. This regal setter, 
predominantly white, with touches of black 
and tan on his head, is a kingly dog in every 
sense of the word, one of the typiest setters 
we have ever seen; fair sized, weighing ap- 
proximately fifty-one pounds, has beautiful 
conformation and in action or repose, looks 
every inch his title. The National Runner 
Up was Kitty's Major White, owned and 
handled by J. C. Williams, New Castle, Pa. 


Those in Service 
(Continued from page 18) 


until the day that I can get back to Penn- 
sylvania and see a real honest to goodness 
mountain again. It might seem funny, but 
I miss them. I don’t know how the fishing 
is—yet. I say yet because I intend to try 
it as soon as I get a chance. I have seen 
people fishing from the breakwater every 
day, but have yet to see a fish. I guess I'll 
have to show them how a Pennsylvanian 
does it. 

“I believe that is just about all the news 
today. And speaking about “news,” don’t 
forget to keep the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws 
coming. That is just about all I have to 
keep me informed of what is going on in 
the Commission.’—Harry Defina, RM3c, U. 
S. C. G. Radio Station, Wilmette, Il. 


How the years roll around! Among other 
proud Dads in the Commission whose 
youngsters have grown up all of a sudden 
and are now in the armed forces is L. A. 
Mackey, veteran of the Commissions draft- 
ing department, and of World War No. 1. 
Richard K. is now undergoing training in 
radio communications at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., just having been sent there from 
Miami Beech. He’s in the Army Air Corps. 

Then there is Clarence “Danny” Weaver 
of the Commission’s Purchasing Division 
whose son Charles is assigned to Teaching 


(Continued on next page) 
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NEW REPORTS AVAILABLE 


The latest Report of the Commis- 
sion covering the biennium from June 
1, 1940 to May 31, 1942 is just off press 
after a considerable delay in printing 
due to the war effort, and is available 
to those who might be interested in - 
reviewing the varieus activities en- 
gaged in during that period. 

Aside from factual information 
the Report also contains many illus- 
trations and has a splendid two-color 
cover. 

There also happens to be available 
a limited supply of Reports for the 
previous two bienniums, namely, 1937- 
38 and 1939-40. All three comprise the 
finest summation of activities ever 
prepared and distributed by the Com- 
mission, and as a group they will form 
a valuable addition to any serious 
minded conservationist’s library. 

If interested please make your re- 
quest direct to the Division of Public 
Information, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Harrisburg. 











BOOK REVIEW 


The Ducks, Geese and Swans of North 
America by Francis H. Kortright, published 
by the American Wildlife Institute, Invest- 
ment Building, Washigton, D. C., is the first 
complete descriptive history of the migratory 
waterfowl ever written by a sportsman for 
sportsmen and published by an organization 
whose sole purpose is the furthering of wild- 
life conservation through research and edu- 
cation. 


Mr. Kortright could not have chosen a 
better subject, for perhaps no comparable 
group of birds has been more totally affected 
by the constant flux of a growing civiliza- 
tion than have the clangoring hordes of 
migratory waterfowl. Since the dawn of 
American history they have responded with 
infinite parallelism to the vicissitudes of our 
struggling civilization, waxing and waning 
as man saw fit to destroy or encourage. 


Thoughtless drainage, wanton burning, 
ruthless trapping, wholesale shooting and a 
thousand other atrocities prophesied from 
the beginning the ultimate march down the 
fading trail for American waterfowl. The 
increasingly rapid retreat to oblivion was 
luckily checked as the last milestone was 
plainly in sight. In the single intervening 
decade, determined man, the same man that 
previously destroyed, has reversed the fad- 
ing trail and yearly causes it to grow 
brighter. From a low of 28 million water- 
fowl in 1935, the population grew to 50 
million in 1939; 65 million in 1940; 70 mil- 
lion in 1941; over 100 million in 1942; let’s 
hope it doubles in 1943! 


The book contains 36 plates in full color 
and more than 200 line drawings from the 
magic brush of the outstanding Canadian 
artist, T. M. Short, and sells for $4.50. 
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Wildlife Status of Fur-bearers 





Modern fur farm. 


destroy a considerable amount of fish. The 
raccoon is too big and too slow to do much 
harm to fish except in drought periods when 
free migration of fish is impossible due to 
natural drawbacks as when trout, suckers 
and other species may become trapped in 
land-locked positions; and while it is true 
that a raccoon or a mink can succeed in 
taking an occasional fish under average 
conditions, they also take a considerable 
amount of other food from the waters. Craw- 
fish, for example, are the most common of 


Photo by the Author. 
Silver foxes and minks are produced in abundance. 


these, and there is no question in my mind 
as to whether minks eat crawfish because 
they certainly do, and they do it in a big 
way, as can be attested to by examining 
mink dung on logs and other debris along 
the waters frequented by. these animals. The 
raccoon’s late Summer weakness is the farm- 
er’s corn patch, and in localities where 
raccoons are fairly abundant they can do a 
grave injustice to the tillers of the soil. 
Raccoons and foxes will attack and kill 
domestic fowl and other barnyard animals 


With Those in the Service 


Staff, Army School of Roentgenology, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, after having received 
his basic training at Camp Lee, Va., and the 
School of Roentgenology, Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Pvt. Joseph V. Geiger, 18, son of Louis B. 
Geiger, Division of Accounting, has arrived 
somewhere in the Pacific area. A former 
cadet of Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, 
Ill., he enlisted in the Marine Corps last 
December and received basic training at 
Parris Island, S. C. While there he was 
awarded medals for sharpshooting, expert 
pistol, hand grenade and bayonet. He is now 
in an advanced training course. Pvt. Geiger 
is a member of the Wm. H. Nauss Squadron, 
Sons of the Legion. His address is Battery 
H, Mg. Group, 2nd Defense Bat., c/o Fleet 
Post Office, San Francisco, California. 





“Well, moved again. I thought I covered 
quite a few miles while patroling for the 
Game Commission but I believe I traveled 
more miles in the last 34% months than I 
have for some time, but I must say I have 
enjoyed most of it. I believe the barren flat 
lands in the west were the most undesir- 
able of all. 

“I kept an eye open on my travels for 


game and I thought I saw lots of rabbits in 
Missouri and Kansas but England has the 
west beat for rabbits. I saw more rabbits in 
this country than I ever saw anywhere, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania. I hated to say the 
latter but it is true. I do not as yet know 


JULY 


(Continued from page 17) 


as long as these are easy to get. 
Opossums and .skunks do a highly com- 


mendable job of cleaning up on carrion . 


through the warm weather months. Skunks 
are particularly valuable for their ability in 
destroying multitudes of injurious insect life 
such as prey on farm and garden produce, 
Of course, they destroy a few rabbits also. 
The fats which come from raccoons, skunks 
and opossums are a valuable by-product. 

Otters are primarily a fish-eating animal, 
but they are too few to be concerned about 
from a fish-menacing standpoint. Most of 
our otter family lives in the northeastern 
counties where there are something like 
400 lakes spread out over a wide area with 
ample aquatic life to supply the demands of 
both fishermen and otters so there is no 
reason for alarm. Beavers and muskrats are 
water animals also but both are vegetarians 
and, as such, their flesh is fit for human 
consumption. The flesh of otters, although 
somewhat fish-like in taste, is likewise edible. 

The conservative control of wildlife is de- 
pendent to a great deal on how far we 
hunters, fishermen and trappers are willing 
to go along together, mutually understand 
facts, coordinate the right principles and 
abolish prejudice. At the present we are con- 
fronted with debatable issues on the tug of 
war status of the raccoon and fox families. 
Life is just what we make it, and as long as 
there are good reasons for the support of a 
constructive program for the general im- 
provement of conservation we should aim 
to favor rather than hinder them, and thus 
come nearer to achieving a proper standard 
of sportsmanship. 


(Continued from page 31) 


their regulations, but I have seen a few 
hunters in the field recently so there must 
be some sort of season open now, but far 
be it from me to guess what.”—Pvt. A. C. 
Ganster, Co. C, 852nd Engrs., APO 875, c/o 
Postmaster, New York, New York. 
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THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 28 



































SHUCKS, WHATS \ OUR \F WE SAY - HOW GEE, ARCHIE, Y SURE, OUR 
THE USE OF WIVES COULD ABOUT THAT'S A WIVES WILL 
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